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Art. I. —PUBLIC LANDS ACQUIRED BY TREATY, ETC. 


PROCEEDINGS BY THE AUTHORITY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR ASCER- 
TAINING AND ADJUDICATING LAND TITLES, AND CLAIMS TO LAND, 
WITHIN THE FORMER POSSESSIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE AND 
SPAIN, SUBSEQUENT TO THEIR OCCUPATION BY THE UNITED STATES. 


The Board of Commissioners in each district was required to con- 
vene for business on or before the Ist day of December, 1805, at their 
respective offices. Each Board, or a majority of each, when duly 
organized, was authorized and empowered to hear and adjudicate, 
“and in a summary manner decide, according to justice and equity, 
on all claims filed with the Recorder in conformity with the provisions 
of this act:” all such decisions, when finally made, were to be sub- 
mitted to Congress for their determination thereon.” (18) 

The Commissioners of the respective Boards were required to hold 
their sessions until the Ist of March, 1806, without adjournment for a 
longer period than three days; and, subsequently, “until they shall 
have completed the business of their appointment;” and to transmit to 
the Secretary of the Treasury full reports of their decision, signed by 
a majority of the Board, and designating every claim confirmed by 
them, and those rejected or disallowed ; together “with the substance 
of the evidence adduced in their support,” in order that the same 
should be laid before Congress at their next ensuing meeting. 

The sizth section provided for the employment of an agent on the 
part of the United States, before each Board, for the purpose of “ in- 
vestigating and opposing all claims which he might deem fraudulent 
and unfounded.” For the dispatch of business, and for recording 
Spanish and French grants, deeds, or evidence of claim, a translator 
of the Spanish and French languages was also attached to the Record- 
er’s office. (19) 

The Board for the District of Louisiana appear to have entered 
first upon the duties of their office. This Board, as first organized, 
consisted of Clement B. Penrose, Recorder, and J. C. B. Lucas and 
Jas L. Donaldson, Commissioners, Thos. F. Riddick, Clerk, and Wm. 
C. Caw, Esq., Agent of the United States. Frederick Bates sub- 
“ae succeeded as Commissioner. 

n the Territory of Orleans, the Board for the Eastern District, as 





{iS} Land Laws of United a of 1827: pp. 520, 521. 


19) Land Laws of United States, p. 
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first organized, consisted of P. Grymes, Recorder, Joshua Lewis 
and John B. Robertson, Commassioners. 7 

The Western Board, as first organized, consisted of Wim. Garrarg 
Recorder, and Levin Wailes and Gideon Fitz, Commissioners ; Joh, 
Thompson was Clerk, and was subsequently succeeded by Lloyd Posey 

Thus organized, the respective Boards entered upon the arduous 
duties of their several offices, which they continued to perform wii 
great fidelity and assiduity for several years, during which they were 
from time to time. instructed as to the will of Congress touching such 
cases as were suspended in their final decision. “ 

At the close of one year, the Commissioners reported to Congress 
that, under the provisions of the first and second sections of the act of 
March 3d, 1805, a large number of meritorious settlers would be ex. 
cluded from the benefits to which they seemed entitled. For the 
relief of these, a “suwpplimentary act” was — and approved April 
2st, 1806. By this act it was provided that, all persons twenty-one 
years of age, or the heads of families, who, prior to the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1800, had commenced an actual settlement, and who had con 
tinued in the occupancy and cultivation of the same three years, or 
until the 20th of December, 1803, should be considered claimants 
wit ‘in the spirit and intention of the Spanish government, and as such, 
should be entitled to the confirmation of a settlement right not exceed. 
ing one square mile: also, that any person who had remained fourteen 
years in the quiet possession and occupancy of land prior to the 20th 
of December, 1803, although a minor at the time of settlement. should 
be entitled to a settlement right of six hundred and forty acres, or any 
amount not exceeding one mile square. 

The same act extended the time for filing claims until the Ist of 
January, 1807; and for the convenience of claimants remote from the 
Land Office, the Recorders were authorized to appoint deputies for 
each county, who should receive and record all claims in the same 
manner as the Recorder himself might do. (20) 

A. D. 1807. The ‘ollowing year an act of Congress made provision for 
the relief of another numerous class of claimants, by the e of a 
law entitled “An act respecting claims to land in the Merrit sries cf 
Orleans and Louisiana,” approved March 7th, 1807. (21) 

The first section of this act repeals so much of the former act as 
requires the original claimants of a grant, concession, or order of sur- 
vey, to have been the head of a family or twenty-one years of age. 

The second section declares any person, and the legal representatives 
of any person, who, on the 20th of December, 1803, was, and had been 
for ten years successively, in possession of any tract of land not exceed- 
ing two thousand acres, free from the claim of other persons, shall be 
confirmed in their titles to the same. 

The fourth section confers upon the Commissioners “fall powers to 
decide, within their respective districts, upon all claims to land derived 
in conformity with the laws, established usages and customs of the 
French and Spanish governments,” in favor of persons who, on the 








(20) Land Laws of United States—edition of 1827: p. 532 to 536. 
(21) Land Laws of United States, p. 548. 
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20th of December, 1803, were inhabitants of Louisiana ; provided the 
claim does not include any lead mine or salt spring. 

The time for the presentation of claims was also extended in both 
Territories, until July Ist, 1808. (22) 

The sizth section requires the Commissioners to make out and trans- 
mit te the Secretary of the Treasury and to the Surveyor General, a 
full and complete transcript of their final decisions made in favor of 
claimants, each of whom should be furnished with a certificate, 
showing him te be entitled to a patent fer the tract of land therein 
designated. baw 

The eighth section required the Commissioners to prepare and re- 
port to the Secretary of the Treasury a list of all claims which 
had not been confirmed by them; tegether with their opinion on thera 
severally, and arranged under three classes, viz: 

ist. Those which, in the opinion of the Board, ought to be confirmed 
under the provisions of the several acts of Congress. 

2d. Those which, a/though not embraced in said acts, ewght, never- 
theless, to be confirmed, in conformity with “the laws, usages and cus- 
toms of the Spanish government.” 

3d. Those which are embraced in neither of said acts, and ought 
not to be confirmed, conformably to the laws, usages and customs of the 
Spanish government. 


It may be proper, in this place, to notice some of the general laws, 
usages and customs of the Spanish government in Louisiana relative 


to the appropriation of the royal domain te private uses. 

In this respect the policy of the royal government was kind and 
beneficent, even to liberality; and this policy was extended te every 
deserving immigrant, whether from the mother country or from foreign 
nations, who were in peace and friendship with the Spanish Crown. 
Influenced by this benevolent policy, the royal domain was reserved 
for the encouragement of emigration, agriculture, the arts and manu- 
factures. Immigrants, who, in this way could add to the populaticn, 
wealth and resources of a new, fertile, and almost uninhabited pro- 
vince, were sure to receive liberal grants and concessions of land, at 
the rate of eight hundred arpents for the head of a family, half as much 
for his wife, and in proportion to every child or slave capable of labor. 

The amount of land granted or conceded toa settler, always preserved 
a relative proportion to the number of persons in his family, or to his 
means for conducting an agricultural or manufacturing establishment, 
such as mills, factories or public improvements. 

The whole pelicy of the Spanish government in Louisiana and West 
Florida was ia favor of small grants and strictly averse to large ones. 
This policy was rigidly enforced as early as 1770, when Governor 
O'Reilly, under a a or sg issued his proclamation making known 
the will of the King, by a full enumeration of the regulations which 
were to be observed in an grants of land in the province. (23) 

1. Gratuitous concessions for cultivation and pasturage. 

2. In consideration of public services. 

3. In consideration of a tax paid the government upon such body of 


(33) Land Laws of United States, p. 547. 
(23) American State Papers — Public Lands—Vol. 4, p. 84. 
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lands as the individual might desire and purchase at publie sale at 5 
certain rate per arpent. 

Concessions conveyed no complete title ; but certain conditions fy}. 
filled within three years after the concession, entitled the holder to 4 
patent — titulo en formo—from the government. 

Applieations for /arge grants were always refused, as was the case 
in the year 1800, when Don Ramon Lopez y Angulo, the Intendant of 
Louisiana, refused a large grant to San Peroux, commandant at 
New Madrid, upon his petition, signed also by many individuals of 
his district. The Intendant, unwilling to countenance a “speculation 
in the publie lands,” refused a grant which would be “hurtful to poor 
people, who would thereby be compelled to buy of him that which 
they were free to obtain of him F cry £8 and he deelared that is 
never was the intention of the King “to dispose of the lands in such 
large quantities, and under such cireumstances,” as was fully laid 
down in the regulations published by Morales on the 17th of July, 
1799. 

The Intendant further alleges, that it would be #mproper, “heeause 
it would not be just; that for a smad/ consideration, one er more specu- 
lators should make themselves masters of a great extent of lands to 
the prejudiee of others coming to settle; and whe, consequently, 
would find themselves driven fo purchase those lands, which they 
might otherwise have obtained free of expense.” (24) 

Again, it is deelared that, “under the Spanish government the In- 
tendant himself could not have made a grant contrary te daw, as it 
would be disregarded.” 

To obtain a grant, the applieant for lands filed his petition, or 
requete, prepared in due form, in the office ef the Commandant of the 
Distriet in whieh the land is situated. The requete sets forth the 
extent, situation and boundaries of the tract desired, and the purposes 
to whieh it is to be appropriated, together with conditions of forfeiture, 
the extent of improvement or culture promised within three years, &c., 
The Commandant, approving the ebject and extent of the petition, and 
seeing no reason why the concession sheuld not be made, proeured the 
certificate of the Surveyor General, showing that the land is vacant 
and eonflicted with that of no other person, with # recommendation of 
the petitioner to the consideration and beunty of the Governor-Gen- 
eral, as one well caiculated to advance the interests of the province. 
The Governor-General and the Intendant entered upon the petition 
their assent to the concession, with an order of survey to the Surveyor 
General, who caused a survey and plat of the same to be made and 
attached thereto. This completed the “concession,” which served as 
a title, not transferabie, until the expiration of three years; at the 
expiration of which period, the helder or claimant, by adducing 
evidence that he has complied with all the conditions obligatory on 
him, is entitled to receive from the government the titulo en formo, or 

tent. This eompletes the Baers and vests a title in the grantee. 
Bich was the general tenor of procedure in the apprepriation of the 
King’s domain to actual settlers. 

Meantime the Boards of Commissioners, having been closely en- 





(24) American State Papers—Pudlic Lands—Vol. 4, p. 85. 
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ed in the duties of their office for more than three years, began to 
complete their reports of confirmations under the provisions of the 
several acts already recited. 

The first —y report was from the Board at St. Louis, dated 
December 1808, and comprising ove huxdred and ten confirmations, 
for which certificates had been issued to the proper claimants. Similar 
monthly reports were made consecutively until the 20th of January, 
1812, when the aggregate number of confirmations, upon which cer- 
tificates had been issued, was therteen hundred and forty-two; pertain- 
ing chiefly to the districts of St. Louis, St. Charles, St. Genevieve, 
New Madrid and Cape Girardeau. (25) 

Besides claims confirmed, this Board transmitted by the hands of 
the Recorder, C. B. Penrose, a complete report for the General Land 
Office, containing an elaborate schedule, comprising no less than two 
thousand unconfirmed and rejected claims, arranged into forty-nine 
classes. Among these were a large number of claims, which, in the 
opinion of the Board, ought not to be confirmed, en account of the 
taint of fraud and corruption, WITH WHICH THEY WERE DEEPLY 
mMBUED. (26) 

The claims which, in the —— of the Board, ought to be confirmed, 
were arranged under the following classes, viz: 

1. Those derived from bona fide French or Spanish orders of sur- 
vey, or concessions, bearing date on and after the \st of October, 1800, 
A. D., for a quantity exceeding eight hundred arpents, but not exceed- 
ing one league square; and which had been either inhabited or culti- 
vated prior to December 20th, 1803, in conformity with the terms 
expressed in said concession, viz: for objects of public utility, such as 
the erection of mills, bridges, or manufactories. 

2. Those derived as above, not exceeding eight hundred arpents, 
for services rendered the government, or for works of public utility, 
wherein the conditions of the eoncession have been fulfilled. 

3. Those of similar character, and not exceeding eight hundred 
arpents to persons who have received no other grant, and which have 
never been declared fraudulent by any former Board. 

4. Those that have been either cultivated or inhabited prior to 20th 
December, 1803, without permission. 

5. Those for towns and villages, common fields or commons, whether 
recorded or not. 

These, and claims pertaining to other classes, were submitted to the 
consideration of Congress for such legislation as might be deemed 
expedient. 

nder provisions made by law, the Board at St. Louis, through 
Frederick Bates, Recorder, made its final report of confirmations for 
the Missouri Territory, on the 2d of February, 1816. This report 
—. eight hundred confirmations under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved June 13th, 1812: also, four hundred and eighty 
confirmations and opinions under the provisions of the act of April 
12th, 1814: (27) also, confirmations and opinions relative to settle- 
ment rights in virtue of the several acts of Congress, from June 13:h, 


53 American State Papers—Pudlic Lands—Vol. 2, p. 563 to 603. 
26) Idem—Vol. 2, p. to 562. See schedule in detail. 
(27) Idem, pp. 609, 611. 
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1012, until April 12th, 1814, comprising four hundred an tufire 
confirmations, and four hundred a a Don rejections. (38) forty fir 

The Boards of Commissioners for the Eastern and Western Jj, 
triets of the Territory of Orleans, had been employed in like manner 
in their respective duties; the result of their labors were reported soon 
afterward. 

The first monthly report of c/aims confirmed by the Western Board 
was dated in December 1811, and comprised twenty-five confirmations. 
for which certificates had been issued. Consecutive monthly reports 
from the same Board were made until December 1812, when the 
whole number of confirmations on which certificates had been issued 
was tio thousand one hundrel and forty-eight. Subsequent reports 
augmented the entire number up to Jane 1815, to tewo thousand tn 
hundred and seventy-eight. (295 On the 30th of December of the 
same year, the Western Board again reported an additional list of 
confirmations under the provisions of the several acts of Congress, 
eomprising no less than tevelve hundred and eighty-three claims con- 
firmed, for which certificates had been issued. Thus, the entire num- 


‘ber of claims confirmed by this Board up to the year 1816, when the 


Commissioners were succeeded in their duties by the Registers and 
Receivers of the respective Land Offices, was three thousand five 
hundred and fifty-eight. (30) ° 

The Eastern Board in the meantime had been delinquent in making 
regular and properly arranged reports; yet, the imperfect reports 
received up to January 1812, as submitted to Congress, indicated the 
adjudication of eleven hundred and eighty-five claims which were 
confirmed, and for which certificates had been issued ; besides two 
hundred and sixty claims rejected by the Board. (31) The subse- 
quent reports from this Board were not duly received by the Treasury 
Department, when the Commissioners were superseded by the Regis- 
ter and Receiver in 1816. 

The report of the Register, Samuel H. Harper, made November 
20, 1816, contained such an unusual and improbable number of con- 
firmations, that the suspicions ef the Department were awakened to 
the exiggfence of an extensive scheme of fraud and eollusion, which 
required the interposition of Congress. It became apparent, that 
many fraudulent claims had been allowed and confirmed, not only by 
the officers at New Orleans, but also by those at Opelousas: that an 
improper and suspicious indulgence had been extended by the officers 
of these Land Offices, to the admission of fraudulent claims, which, 
subsequently, required the interposition of a change of men. 

The confirmations of claims suspected of fraud were suspended by 
the government until proper inquiry should be instituted as to the 
alleged fraud and collusion. At length, Congress proceeded to ratify 
all the confirmations of the Land Officers at New Orleans, so far as 
to sanction a guit-claim, on the part of the United States, to the lands 
thus awarded by the offices respectively. 

For this purpose, on the 11th of May, 1820, an act of Congress was 


(28) American State Papers—Public Lands—Vol. 2, p. 293-5- 
(29) Idem—Vol. 2, p. 708 to 735. 
(30) Idem—Vol. 3, p. 151 to 220. 
(31) Idem—Vol. 2, p. 224 to 367- 
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assed, entitled “An Act supplementary to the several acts for the 
adjustment of land claims in the State of Louisiana. (32) 

The first section ratified end confirmed all the land claims within 
the Eastern District, as described by the Register and Receiver of 
said District, in their — to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, bearing date November 20th, 1816, and which are therein 
recommended for confirmation, but ov/y as against any claim on the 
part of the United States. 

The second section extended the time previously prescribed for filing 
claims, from July Ist, to December 31st, 1830. (33) 

For several years the same system of fraud and collusion continued 
in the respective offices. The first report, made by the Register at 
New Orleans, under the provisions of the act of May 11th, 1820, and 
dated January Ist, 1821, tended strongly to confirm suspicions here- 
tofore awakened, as to an extensive scheme of fraud, which had been 
put in operation through these Land Offices, and which had resulted 
in the confirmation of @ large number of factigious and fraudulent 
claims. Nor were these fraud; tolerated alone in the Eastern District. 
The Register of the Western District in a most unaccountable manner 
neglected to make proper returns to the General Land Office for sev- 
eral years, until in the year 1822, he was superseded in his office by 
Valentine King, Esq., who was instructed to examine and investigate 
the claims previously filed with the Register, and to report the same 
as early as practicable, with his opinion upon them severally, in order 
that the public surveys might not incur further delays. 

On this subjecte Mr. Graham, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, in his report for the use of Congress, dated December 17th, 
1824, observes: “It is believed that the reports of the Land Officers 
at New Orleans, dated November 20th, 1816, and January 6th, 1821, 
and that of the Register of the Land Office north of Red River, 
- dated January Ist, 1821, include and recommend for confirmation. 
many fraudulent claims, and claims mot entitled to coufirmation, 
although some claims have been confirmed on their reports—Some of 
the claims contained in the reports of the Register at New Orleans, I 
understand have been admitted to be fraudulent,” &c. “From infor- 
mation received at this office, there is reason to believe that many 
similar and equally unfounded claims have been filed with the Regis- 
ter at Opelousas, whose report, as required by the act of 1820, has 
not yet been returned.” (34) 

Meantime soon after the close of the war, and soon after the appoint- 
ment of Samuel H. Harper as Register at New Orleans, fraudulent 
claims began to appear ; from which time they continued to multiply 
upon the files of the different offices, as claims held by numerous 
assignees, among whom were some prominent inhabitants of Louis- 
iana and the Missouri Territory. Yet none of these secured for 
themselves a greater notoriety as holders of fraudulent land claims 
than James Bowie, a man of courage and daring. Many of these 





(32) American State Papers— Public Lands—Vol. 3, P: 506. 
ta} See Land Laws of the United States—Edition of 1827: p. 778 to 780. 
34) American State Papers—Pudlic Lands—Vol. 4, p. 3 to 6. 
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claims, in one form or another, were urgently pressed upon the atten. 
tion of Congress and of the Land Offices acting under the provisions 
of various laws enacted to meet the diversity of cases. : 

For the purpose of disposing of numerous suspicious land claims of 
this kind, purporting to be derived from the Spanish government 
within the Territory of Arkansas, the claimants, by acts of Congress 
passed May 26th, 1824, and May 22d, 1826, were authorized to insti. 
tute judicial proceedings in the Federal Court of the Territory, to 
test the validity of the claims. But such was the influence and assur. 
ance with which the claims were subsequently urged through the Court 
that the origin and genuineness of the documents by which they were 
sustained, were not permitted to be investigated or questioned ; and, as 
a matter of course, the claims were confirmed by the Court upon facti- 
tious documents and fraudulent testimony. 

Yet these claims, confirmed as well as unconfirmed, were, by hun- 
dreds, placed in the hands of agents both-in Natchez and other parts 
of Mississippi, in order to be sold or hypothecated as valuable land 
script, upon which ne sums of money were procured to advance 
other schemes of speculation. Nor was‘there wanting in the city of 
Natchez, from 1821 to 1830, men who claimed a residence there, deeply 
interested in the — and sale of these spurious claims, if the 
were not concerned in the aiding and abetting of those who fabricated 
them. Men of deep thought and great legal attainments were sus- 
pected of being jointly interested in the sale and confirmation of the 
same by the constituted authorities. 

These spurious documents, as prepared, gave factitious evidences of 
age and use far more ancient than the date and manufacture of the 
paper upon which they were writtefi; and many of those, finally con- 
firmed, covered lands and secured titles to some of the finest estates in 
the former parishes of Opelousas and Attakapas; and certain it is, 
that there are now residing in Natchez and its vicinity, wealthy pro- 
prietors of splendid — estates upon the Teche, Tetvehons and 
Caillou bayous, secured by means of these claims. 

Such is a faint outline of a numerous class of claims which are 
known by the general appellation of Bowie claims, and whose intrin- 
sic merits are known to but few. 

To remedy this evil, the President of the United States in Decem- 
ber 1829, communicated to Congress a report from the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office relative to the extensive frauds practised 
in the Federal Court of the Arkansas Territory. To investigate the 
same, Col. Isaac T. Preston, Register at New Orleans, “a man pos- 
sessing in an eminent degree the qualifications necessary for such an 
investigation,” had been sent to Little Rock for the purpose of exam- 
ining the original documents or Spanish title-papers upon which a large 
number of claims had been confirmed to the holders. By comparing 
these documents with those from New Orleans, “which were known ‘o 
be genuine,” Col. Preston ascertained beyond a doubt, that extensive 
frauds had been successfully practised in this case. 

“The result of his investigations showed that one hundred and 
seventeen claims cevering 60,000 acres of land, had been confirmed by 
the Court between the 19th and 24th of December 1827; and that 
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seven claims covering 20,000 acres, were still pending: also, that one 
hundred and cighty-eight claims had been withdrawn and struck from 
the files of the docket, because the holders had not given security for 
the costs:” and the Commissioner declares there exists no doubt but 
that the whole of those claims are founded on forged evidences of title. 
«Jt further appeared that under an order of Court made on the 9th of 
October, 1828, the original papers, on which these claims were found- 
ed, had been withdrawn from the files of the Court, with the exception 
of those in fifty-eight cases. (35) 

The Commissioner further states, that application had been made to 
the General Land Office for patents on the entries made at Little 
Rock and Batesville, for eaghty-four of the claims confirmed by the 
Court. “For the first six cases of entries made at Batesville, patents 
were issued; but as the number of applications for patents increased, 
and as the patents were required to be issued to assignees, and as a 
comparison of the assignments with each other made it evident that 
they had all deen manufactured by the same individuals,” the Com- 
missioner determined to withhold the “patents for the remainder of 
the claims, fully satisfied that gross frauds had been committed upon 
the Court.” “Two of the claims for which patents were issued, were 
unquestionably founded on fraudulent evidences of title,” and to pre- 
yent further entries of the same kind, the Registers at Little Rock 
and Batesville were instructed to permit no further entries, under the 
decisions of the Court, until the pleasure of Congress should have 
been ascertained on the subject; and in the meantime measures were 
instituted to procure a revision and reversal of the decisions. (36) 

The claims above referred to were known as the “ Bowie Claims,” 
and comprised “upwards of 60,000 acres of floating rights to location 
upon the best unappropriated lands in the Territory, in any quantity 
over 80 acres, it having been proven and decreed that the lands, in 
every case, conceded by the Spanish government had been appropri- 
ated by the United States.” (37) 

The number of Bowie claims filed in the Court was no .less than 
one hundred and seventeen, which had been confirmed. This whole 
number was filed in November 1827, and in less than one month were 
all confirmed by Judges Trimble and Johnson, in the absence of one 
of the members, notwithstanding the application made by the Attor- 
ney of the United States “for time to investigate the claims, and to 
procure testimony for resisting the claims successfully.” The testi- 
mony he which all these claims were adjudicated, was solely that of 
John Heberard, David Devore and Samuel Masters, substantially the 
same 27 one hundred and twenty-four cases. (38) 

The orders of survey upon which these claims were allowed, pur- 
ported to have been signed by Governors Miro and Gayoso, whose sig- 
natures in every instance had been cownt2rfeited, and but imperfectly 
imitated. 

The signature of Gayoso was an evident counterfeit and but poorly 





(35) See American State Papers— Public Lands—Vol. 5, p. 336 to 338. 
(36) Idem—Vol. 5, p. 336. 

(37) Idem, p. 380. 

(38) Idem—Vol. 5, p. 338. 
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executed, for he always signed his name in a smooth, flowing hand, ;» 
extenso, “Manuel Gayoso, de Lernos.” That of Miro, who generally 
signed his name Estevan Miro, was counterfeited solely by the use of 
the four letters, “Miro,” in a miserable hand. 

A close examination of these documents convinced Colonel Preston 
that they all were written by two, and not exceeding four hands: two 
in drafting and two in signing; and although the reguetes purported 
to be the petitions of one hundred and twenty-four persons, written 
and signed by themselves at various times during fifteen years, they 
all appear to have written good hands, and to have signed their names 
well, although, according to the witness Heberard, they were generally 
hunters and trappers in Upper Louisiana, where, it is notorious, that 
before the change of government, few or none of the people about the 
“ Posts” of Arkansas and Washita, excepting the public officers, could 
write their names. 

“The requetes evince but little care or effort in the writer to imitate 
the Spanish idiom or character of writing, although purporting to have 
been written by so many Spaniards—the character of the writing 
being evidently American.” 

Among the evidences that these reguetes were the productions of 
only one or two persons, Col. Preston adduces the uniformity in the 
erroneous orthography which pervades tlie whole; such as tira for 
tierra, ordiniaria for ordinaria, profondidad for profwndidad, cartose 
for catorce, dose for doce, trese for trece, dies for diez, marso for marzo, 
estableser for establecer, ciendo for siendo, Ke. One of these hands 
invariably writes ‘the Surveyor General’s name Lavetew Trudiew, in- 
stead of Laveau Trudeau, and Or/ians for Orleans. 

Whereas Col. Preston declares that he has never seen a genwine 
order of a Spanish Governor that contained an erroneons word or 
letter —for all such errors, if any existed, were corrected by the clerk 
before signing. 

The appearance of such numbers of fraudulent claims, requiring loca- 
tion 4efore the public surveys could proceed, greatly impeded the regu- 
lar surveys of the public lands within the State of Louisiana. To 
such an alarming extent had these forged evidences of title been filed 
in the several offices, that the Surveyor General was instructed to re- 
ceive for record no private claim or survey “which included lands 
claimed by virtue of written evidence of title, emanating from the 
Spanish government, and confirmed by Congress, where there was 
good reason to believe that such written evidence of title had been 
forged; and in the meantime to proceed with the public surveys 
regardless of any such alleged claim. (39) 

It would extend the limits of this article beyond our design, to 
attempt a detail of all the subsequent legislation of Congress, until 
the final disposition of all the claims which were reported to that 
body for their action. Suffice to say, that after the Boards of Com- 
missioners had retired from the duties assigned them, Congress was 
the last resort where claimants continued to urge their claims for 
allowance for more than twenty years longer, in no wise deterred by 





(39) See American State Papers—Public Lands—Vol. 5, p. 336. 
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the groundless character of their titles, or the preposterous nature of 
their claims. 

The whole system of factitious and fraudulent concessions and sup- 
positious grants which thronged the records of the Boards of Com- 
missioners and embarrassed their deliberations for more than ten 
ears, seems to have had its origin in an expression which appears to 
save been unnecessarily, and in all probability, without any suc! 






il 
design on the part of the Spanish King, inserted in the order of de- 
livery. dated October 15, 1802. This order issued to the Intendant 
of Louisiana, instructed him to deliver the province to Gen. Victor, 
or any other officer duly authorized to receive the same. (40) In the 
order the King expresses his hope that the inhabitants of LouiSiana 
will “continue, and be protected in the peaceful possession of their 
property } and that all grants, of whatever denomination, made by his 
Governors, may be confirmed, a/though not confirmed by himself.” 
The Intendant in his proclamation issued from New Orleans, May 
i8th, 1803, announcing the orders of his Majesty, took special care 
not to omit this benevolent expectation of his sovereign, by reiterating 
the whole tenor of the order. Hence, on this subject, he informs the 
people “that his Catholic Majesty hopes thet the inhabitants shall be 
maintained and protected in the peaceful possession of their property ; 
and that a// grants and property of whatever description, derived 
from his Governors, in the provinces, shall be confirmed, a/though not 
confirmed by himself.” (41) 

This suggested the plan of grants, ad /ibitum, and without regard 
to any sanction of the King or his authorized representative, the In- 
tendant, either as to the extent or nature of the claims. 

After the annexation of the Florida parishes to the State of Louis- 
jana in 1812, the land claims in this district were submitted to the 
same kind of adjudication which had been adopted for the Natchez 
district and the Illinois country. The first provision made by Con- 
gress for this purpose was, the act approved April 25th, 1812, entitled 
“An Act for ascertaining the titles and claims to lands in that part of 
Louisiana, which lies east of the Mississippi river, and the island of 
New Orleans.” (42) 

'the first section provided for the organization of two Land Dis- 
tricts in that part of West Florida south of lat. 31°, and between 
the Perdido and Mississippi rivers. The first district comprised all 
that portion west of Pearl river; the second, all that portion east of 
that river. In each of these districts was appointed a “Recorder of 
Land Titles” and one Commissioner of Claims. The Recorder was 
to receive and record the titles and claims to lands in their respective 
districts: after which, the Commissioner and the Recorder jointly 
were authorized and required to examine and adjudicate all land 
claims in virtue of any complete French, British or Spanish grant, or 
other evidence of claim. 

The eighth section authorized and required the Commissioner of 










































(40) American State Papers—Pubdlic Lands—Vol. 5, p. 274, col. 2. 
(41) Idem, p. 275, col. 2. 
(42) Land Laws of United States—compilation of 1827: p. 607 
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each district “to collect and report to Congress at their next session 
a list of all the actual settlers in their several districts, who have » 
claim to lands derived from the French, English or Spanish govern. 
ments, and the time when such settlement was made.” , 

The respective offices having been organized, that for the District 
west of Pearl river was loeated at St. Helena, and Charles §. Cosby 
was appointed Recorder of Land Titles, and James O. Cosby, Coni- 
missioner. This district comprised the parishes of Feliciana, Baton 
Rouge, St. Helena and St. Tammany. 

The office east of Pearl river was located at Mobile, and William 
Barton was appointed Recorder of Land Titles, and William Craw- 
ford, Commisswner. This district comprised all the former Spanish 
settlements from the Pearl river eastward to the Perdido. 

The general principles which governed in the adjudication of the 
titles and claims to land in the present case, were such as prevailed in 
the adjudication of similar claims formerly in the Natchez district, 
which was equally once a portion of West Florida. 

The Report of the Commissioner of the Western District comprised 
a list of three hundred and twenty-one Spanish, and one hundred and 
eleven English patents, which were confirmed ; (43) and, also, a list of 
claims based upon imperfect titles, such as concessions, orders of sur- 
vey, or veqguetes, from the French, English and Spanish authorities, 
comprising three hundred and seventy-five claims, which were recom- 
mended for confirmation, besides one can ed and eighty-seven which 
had been rejected, and thirty-three which were anomalous. 

The report from the Eastern Board comprised a list of twenty-two 
confirmations in virtue of old English and Spanish grants, besides one 
hundred and fifty-eight claims in virtue of concessions or orders of 
survey. The report also contained a list of one hundred and fifty- 
two claims which ought not to be confirmed, besides one hundred and 
fifty-five claims belonging to persons who had lost or mislaid their 
title papers. (44) 

The number of actual settlers in this district who were registered, 
was one hundred and seventy-four. 

In August, 1819, the Boards of Commissioners were superseded by 
regular Land Offices organized at St. Helena and Mobile, conforma- 
bly to the provisions of an act of Congress approved March 3d, 1819, 
and entitled “ An Act for adjusting the claims to land, and establish- 
ing Land Offices in the districts east of the Island of Orleans.” 

he first section ratified all titles and claims derived from complete 
Spanish grants, and complete titles emanating from the British au- 
thorities in West Florida prior to the year 1783, which had been con- 
firmed by the Commissioners of both these districts. 

The second section ratified and confirmed, in like manner, the 
decisions of the Commissioners in favor of claimants under incomplete 
titles from the Spanish government, such as concessions and orders of 
survey; also, all settlement rights confirmed by the Commissioners for 
settlements made prior to December 20th, 1803, and reported to 
Congress. 


or} American State Papers—Public Lands—Vol. 3, p. 35 to 44. 
44) Idem, p. 45 to 62. 
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The third section ratified and confirmed all decisions made by the 
Commissioners in favor of actual settlers, for 640 acres, in virtue of 
settlements made prior to the 15th April, 1813. 

The fourth section granted a donation of 640 acres to every actual 
settler, whose name had been registered and reported by the Commis- 
sioners as an occupant and cultivator of land on the 12th day of April, 
1814. 

The sizth and seventh sections extended the time prescribed here- 
tofore for the presentation of claims, until the Ist of July, 1820. 

The Land Offices, as first organized, were conducted by Charles S. 
Cosby, Register, and Fulwar Skipwith, Receiver, at St. Helena for the 
Western District, and by William Barton, Register, and William 
Barret, Receiver, at Mobile, for the Eastern District. 

On the 18th of November, 1820, the Register of the Western Dis- 
trict reported the number of additional claims presented under the 
sizth and seventh sections of the act of March 3d, 1819, as follows, 
viz: 

In virtue of Spanish orders of survey, 122 claims, 
elles British patents, - - - 57 « 
“4 Actual settlement, - - -160 “ 

On the 24th of July, 1821, the Register and Receiver made their 
report to the General Land Office, comprising 224 claims acted on 
and confirmed by them to actual settlers. (45) 

On the 11th of July, the Register and Receiver at Mobile made 
their report to the General Land Office, comprising 153 settlement 
claims adjudicated and confirmed by them to actual settlers whose 
names had been registered prior to March 3d, 1819. (46) 

There are still large claims to land which have never received an 
adjudication satisfactory to those who were the most interested in pro- 
curing a confirmation of them through the Commissioners, and, finally, 
through the Land Offices and Congress. The Maison Rouge and the 
Bastrop claims and many others, have been resisted by the govern- 
ment; and so far speculators, with their subservients, have been de- 
feated in their expectations and efforts to monopolize the public 
domain. Among the prominent large claims which have been perse- 
veringly and artfully urged upon the attention of Congress for a series 
of Mew may be enumerated the “Winter claim,” the history of which 
is briefly as follows, viz: 

In the year 1789, Elisha Winter, an enterprising merchant of Bal- 
timore, emigrated to Kentucky, where he soon became deeply inter- 
ested in the trade with New Orleans, under the privilege extended by 
the Spanish government to Colonel James Wilkinson and his agents. 
Soon ming a prominent trader, he established a rope-walk in New 
Orleans, and enjoyed sundry commercial privileges, and undertook in 
1797 to build up an agricultural settlement for the cultivation of 
wheat, flax, hemp and domestic stock. In this undertaking he failed, 
and finally abandoned his enterprise, and devoted his time to other 
employments. 





—— 


(ie) American State Papers—Pudlic Lands—Vol. 3, p. 446-449. 


46) Idem, p. 7 to 35. 
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At length, in 1807 and 1808, with the aid of Don Carlos Tradcay. 
the former Surveyor General of the Spanish government and acting 
Recorder in the city of New Orleans, hs began to perceive that a larce 
landed estate in the Missouri Territory was almost within his grasp. 
The Boards of American Commissioners in Louisiana had been sey- 
eral years engaged in the arduous duties of examining and adjudica- 
ting numerous land claims of all kinds, which were accumulating 
rapidly upon their hands, while land-jobbers and speculators were 
becoming daily more expert and audacious in the preparation of new 
land claims for the consideration of the respective Boards. 

It was at such a time as this that Trudeau discovered among the 
musty files of his office, a Spanish grant or concession for a tract of 
land, supposed to be for one thousand arpents square upon the Missis 
sippi and White river, made by the Baron de Carondelet to Elisha 
Winter: also, two other grants or concessions for two other tracts, 
supposed to be for five hundred arpents each, made to William and 
Gabriel Winter, sons of Elisha Winter; each concession bearing date 
June 27th, 1797, together with a plat of survey, attached to the con- 
cession, and purporting to have been made October 12th, 1798. Thus 
the claims, admitting the order of survey genuine, called for two 
thousand arpents, or nearly 1800 acres of land. 

But it was reserved to the former Spanish Surveyor General, with 
his ingenious friends and associates, to convert the claim into one of 
one million five hundred thousand acres, as ingeniously argued by 
Joshua G. Clarke, Esq., Attorney for th> heirs of Elisha Winter. 

The concession of the Baron designated the quantity in the grant 
to Elisha Winter, by the words, “7 arpanes de tierrus guadratos ;” 
and that to William and Gabriel, by the words, “arpanes de tierias 
quinientos quadratos.” This possibly might have been intended by 
the Baron to signify a thousand arpents in square form to Elisha 
Winter, and to William and Gabriel each five hundred arpents in 

uare form. 

But to those interested in amplifying the grant, there could be no 
doubt that the former expression in both instances was designed to 
signify lineal measure instead of superficial; and that instead of a 
theusand arpents in the first concession, one million arpents was in- 
tended ; and that instead of five hundred arpents in each of the 
others, five hundred thousand arpents was intended for both con- 
cessions. 

1. The best evidence that this was the true construction of the 
grant, was the certificate of Henry Cassady, Deputy Surveyor, whe, 
on the 10th of November, 1805, certified that the plat of survey 
attached, designating Elisha Winter’s claim as one million of arpents, 
was made by him on the 12th of October, 1798, and that he, in 1802, 
had re-surveyed the same in part. (47) 

2. To corroborate the certificate of Cassady, the Surveyor, Don 
Carlos de Villemont, Commandant at the Post of Arkansas, that in 
the year 1798, as Commandant on the Arkansas, “he put the said 
Elisha Winter in possession of said land, comprising one million ar- 





(47) American State Papers—Pudlic Lands~Vol. 3, p. 257. 
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peats (! !) by order of the Baron de Carondelet: ” also, that in like 
manner, “he put Gabriel Winter in possession of two hundred and 
fifty thousand arpents of land ; that the said tracts were designated 
by marking two trees for William and Gabriel, while the said Elisha 
marked his tract by a large stone which he brought from Kentucky ; 
that each claimant marked for Aiwse/f, as there was no ;ublic Sur- 
veyor in the District! Said Villemont, the Commandant, being per- 
sonally present and superintending the same.” (48) 

The said Commandant, on oath, fully believes that if either of the 
said Winter’s, before the cession of the country, had presented himself 
in New Orleans and demanded a completion of the grant, w titulo en 
jormo would have been issued and accorded to them to the full amount 
‘of the claim. 

The veritable Commandant took great interest in the confirmation 
of this elaim, out of pure justice to the claimant, whose father, Elisha 
Winter, as he alleges, was a great favorite with the Spanish authorities. 

3. Don Andres Lopez de Armesto, Commissary of War, &c., and 
Honorary Secretary to his Catholic Majesty in Louisiana, swears that 
among the files of his office is the original document containing the 
grant of the Baron Carondelet, bearing date June 27th, 1797. 

4. The Marquis de Caso Calvo, Brigadier of the Royal Armies, 
&e., &e., certifies that Don Andres was Secretary to the King’s gov- 
ernment in the province of Louisiana, and that entire faith and credit 
are due to him. This certiticate is dated New Orleans, April 19th, 
1805. 

5. Godfrey Jones, Deputy Surveyor, certifies, February 28th, 18035, 
that the plat of survey for 250,000 arpents made for William Winter, 
agreeably to the Baron’s grant of 1797, is correct, it having been 
surveyed by him for said Winter. Said tract extended from the Big 
Prairie on the Mississippi westward to White river. 

6. Henry Cassady, Deputy Surveyor, certifies that pursuant to an 
order of survey from Don Carlos Trudeau, Surveyor General of Louis- 
iana, bearing date 24th of July, 1802, he did on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, 1802, carefully survey for Gabriel Winter his grant on the waters 
of White river, and extending eastward to the M ssissippi, near the . 
mouth of the St. Francis, conformably to the Baron’s grant of 1797. 

7. Major James B. Many, who received possession of the Post of 
Arkansas jn the spring of 1804, testifies that Elisha Winter and 
family were then carrying on a farm in that district, upon the lands 
of his grant: that he, said Many, saw the corner stone and marked 
trees designating said land. (49) 

8. Seven creole French men and women, former residents in Arkan- 
sas, swear that the Winter family resided on, and cultivated said lands 
in the year 1804. ‘ 

9. Don Luis de Onis Gonzales y Vara, &e., &e., Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near the government of the 
United States, on the 6th of February, 1816, in his certificate asserted 
that the “Captain-General, or Governor-General of His Catholic Ma- 





(48) American State Papers—Pudlic Lands—Vol. 3, p. 258. 
(49) Idem, p. 259. 
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jesty’s American Provinces, is vested with full powers to make grants 
of uncultivated lands, in the respective provinces, to such individuals 
as may desire to cultivate the same and settle upon them.” He also 
further asserted, regardless of truth, “nor do [know that the Governors 
are restricted to any definite or Limited quantity:” also, that “the 
Baron de Carondelet certainly had the right to make a grant for the 
amount of a thousand arpents square: m2 arpanes de trerras quad. 
ratos, as stated in the grant to Elisha Winter.” Yet he does not 
assert that the grant of « mz/lion of arpents would have been a leg/ 
grant, which the King would have been in duty bound to approve and 
confirm, or, that the phrase in the grant should have been rendere:/ 
one million of arpents in English. (50) 

10. M. Lafou, not behind his colleagues in zeal for the establish. 
ment of this claim, testified on-the 29th of June, 1816, that he had 
been a Surveyor and Engineer in Louisiana for twenty-three years 
and that he was well acquainted with the French and Spanish lan- 
guages, and with the customs of the Spanish government, and that the 
terms “mil arpanes quadratos” in the grant made to Winter in 1797, 
in English signifies “one thousand arpents square of land: and that 
the terms ‘ guienintos quadratos,” as expressed in the same grant, in 
English means five hundred arpents square. 

e further testifies, “that it is a well known fact, that avpent in the 
Province of Louisiana was used to express near measure:” also, 
“that the large grant made to E. Winter is a square figure, with one 
thousand arpents on each side, or the square of one thousand arpents: 
that the tract granted to William and Gabriel Winter are each square 
figures, having five hwndred arpents on each side.” He further testi- 
fies, falsely, that wild lands in the Province were deemed by the Span- 
ish authorities of but little value, and that they were very freely 
granted to applicants; hence the extent of the grant of the Baron to 
his particular friend, Elisha Winter. 

11. William Garrard, former Commissioner, and my om org Re- 
ceiver in the Land Office at Opelousas, testifies on the 18th of April, 
1816, “that arpent was understood by the creole French as /inear 
measure, just as eague is in the admeasurement of land; and that he 
has often heard the French designate distance by arpents in their 
horse-races.” 

12. Joseph Walker, on the 10th of September, 1816, certifies, that 
he is a native of Louisiana, and was raised under the Spanish govern- 
ment; that he knew Elisha Winter as early as 1792, and that being a 

eat favorite with the Spanish government he could have obtained as 
) ee a grant as any other man. Healso certifies, that “sm</ arpanes 
de tierras quadratos” in the grant of said Winter, is intended to sig- 
nify linear measure, and it 1s equivalent to these words, i. e. “ten 
thousand poles square.” 

13. Don Jose Vidal, who had been Commandant at the Post of u 
Concord, and who had been iarly liberal in granting reguetes to 8} 
American citizens within the district of Concord, on the 15th of Octo- a 
ber, 1816, certifies that he has been an officer of the Spanish govern- 8 
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ment for twenty-five years; and that he well remembers Elisha Winter 
in New Orleans and on the Arkansas ; and that arpent in French is 
equivalent to /e7 French poles in length. ’ 

14. Mayfield Ludlow certifies to the same fact, i. e. that the French 

use the term arpent as linear measure. 
15. Thomas Freeman, Surveyor General, of the United States, 
south of Tennessee, certifies on the 20th of July, 1817, that arpent is 
. superficial measure, but that the improper use of it as a measure of 
length is universal among the Spanish Surveyors ; and that the term 
arpent is 28 universally used by the people of Louisiana to express 
distance, as the term m/e is by the people of the United States-—[See 
American State Papers—Public Lands—Vol. 3.] 

Such is the doubt and uncertainty which may be thrown around a 
claim having a semblance of truth for the foundation, upon which may 
be reared a structure, gorgeous indeed. The Winter claim, although 
supported by the influence and intrigue of the many individuals of 
wealth and standing in the Mississippi Territory, who had become 
jointly interested in its cunfirmation, at length fell to the ground, 
burying in its fall, the hopes of the credulous, and the money of the 
avaricious. Congress persisted in rejecting the claim as unfounded 
and fraudulent; and those who took an interest in sustaining the pre- 
tensions of the claim, as their only recompense, shared the loss and the 
disappointment. 


Art. I.—THE SC1ENCE OF HISTORY. 


Introduction to the History of Philosophy, by Victor Cousin, Professor of Phi- 
losophy, of the Faculty of Literature of Paris. Translated from the French 
by Henry Gotfried Linberg. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Littel & Wilkins. 1832! 


Though this theory had its origin in England, in the manner des- 
cribed; yet it was not there that its developement was confined. At 
a very early period of its existence, it passed over into France, and 
took up its abode among a people much better qualified to bring to 
light all its hidden powers than their insular neighbors. In France it 
was first taken in hand by Condillac, who lost no time in putting it 
through all its paces, and in drawing from it all the consequences 
which it enclosed. Partial, bounded, and exclusive as was the system 
taught by Locke, it was not yet enough so for the Frenchman; half- 
way measures would not suffice for him; he was displeased with its 
complexity ; it lacked simplicity and unity ; it was not sufficiently ex- 
clusive ; reflection had no business there; nay, reflection itself was 
nothing but a species of sensation; hence he suppressed entirely the 
insignificant part which Locke had left to reflection, and reduced the 
system to the single proposition, that sensation was the sole element 
and even the sole instrument of knowledge. In short, Condillac made 
sensation the sole administrator of affairs; he subjected every thing, 
attention, comparison, reasoning, all, to its rar yyw power; he made 
it the all of intelligence, and even the " of will ; the all of conscious- 

voL., v.—9, 
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ness, the whole soul entirely; according to him, the soul was nothing 
but a collection of sensations, without unity, without substance ~ 
without causative energy. Condillac thus furnished the metaph: ies 
of sensation ; its moral system was supplied by Helvetius, which ma 
be summed up in these words, to wit: that it is perfectly right ms 
agreeable to the soundest morality to do whatever affords one pleasure 
to do, and to avoid doing whatever gives pain. From this princi le 
St. Lambert extracted the most positive applications, and Sa 
from them a veritable code, of which pleasure and voluptuousness eon. 
stitute the foundation, and of which personal selfishness is the last 
corollary. Still more: it was necessary that this morality should he 
politically applied ; it was so applied, and the French revolution was 
the last corollary from this application. It was also applied to all 
sciences; and medicine, too, had an entirely empirical philosophy. 
Such indeed was the mania that seized upon the French people on 
this subject, that it resembled more a national saturnalia than a ealy 
philosophical disquisition ; it thence crossed the Rhine, and found an 
echo even in Germany, little congenial as is the spirit of that nation 
to such a philosophy. In that country, however, it was comparatively 
faint and pallid, and accordingly subjugated only ordinary minds. [is 
greatest representative there, was Tiedemann, who composed a history 
of philosophy conformable to, the point of view of sensation ; but its 
virulence was so much softened in passing through German erudition, 
that the system was brought back pretty much to the condition where 
Locke had left it. 

It is not to be supposed that a system like this will entirely expat- 
riate itself, will abandon altogether the country of its birth, without 
leaving behind some monuments of its existence there. And here we 
beg leave to correct an error of omission committed by our author. 
In his history of the philosophy of sensation, which in all other res- 
pects is perfectly minute and accurate, Cousin entirely suppresses the 
important part enacted by Hume in this episode to the great drama of 
Universal Philosophy. It is this omission which we now purpose to 
supply. In connection with this circumstance ‘there is also a “sin of 
commission” of which our author has been guilty, and which comes 
the more ungracefully from one who has enthroned himself upon the 
serene heights of an almost supermundane philosophy; who sits the 
eminence like an arbiter of fate, uttering oracles of the world’s des- 
tinies; who affects to look down with supreme indifference upon all 
that is passing below; who professes to be the philosopher, not of a 
nation, but of humanity; and who assumes to judge without passion, 
and to decide without prejudice. We allude to the injustice Cousin 
has done the English nation by assigning it a part subordinate to 
France and other continental nations, not only in the domain of phik- 
sophy, but also in the great work of civilization in general. As our 
own national importance is somewhat compromised, by implication, in 
this matter, we would willingly take up the cudgels against such an 
arrogant assumption of superiority; but happily we are forestalled in 
our champivnship and may Jet the arena. The translator, in 4 
note appended to the work, has rebuked in a becoming manner this 
petty trait of national vanity as well as of national prejudice, and has 
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amply vindicated not only the English nation, but the Anglo-Saxon 
race wherever found, setting forth in their proper light the great ser- 
vices rendered by the Anglo-Americans to the cause of civilization. 
We are, therefore, luckily spared any further digression on this point, 
and will now pass on to the consideration of our subject. 

While Condillac, in France, was pushing on Loc.e’s philosophy of 
sensation to its last extravagances, in England, the true and necessary 
result of such a philosophy was the stupendous fabric of skepticism, 
erected by Hume, a kind of huge battering-ram that sheok for a time 
the minds of all Europe, and the traces of whose wrecks are not en- 
tirely obliterated to this day. The mind of Hume was eminently phi- 
losophical and in the highest degree logical; he possessed, besides, a 
dignity, gravity, and an elevation of sentiment and thought, to which 
his more volatile and flexible co-laborers on the other side the Chan- 
nel were utter strangers. It was doubtless this fact, and the air of 
greater seriousness and of comparative moderation that pervades his 
philosophy, which gave it so extensive a currency and so durable an 
influence. While sensualism, in the hands of Condillac, Helvetius, 
and St. Lambert, revolted the common sense of mankind and found 
its refutation in its own extremities, the system of Hume, formed of 
the same material, stood like a solid rock frowning over the waves that 
dashed and broke themselves at its base. Indeed, the premises of 
Locke being assumed or proved to be true, all the inferences which 
Hume drew from them were strictly logical and irrefutable. It was 
not in the falseness of his logic, therefore; that lay Hume’s error. but 
in the insufficiency of the premises from which he reasoned. This 
was felt and understood to be the case. The frightful results of 
Hume’s rigid logic and unerring deductions, may, therefore, be con- 
sidered to have been the immediate cause of the “ honerable protesta- 
tion” entered by the Edinburgh professer, in the name of humanity, 
against the extreme consequences of sensualism. Hence originated 
the school of spiritualism ; for Hume’s inferences could only be refuted, 
and theappalling skepticism they had engendered could only be arrested 
by introducing into the arena of disputation another element of human 
reason, for acquiring ideas. And in fact, it is the same with philoso- 
phy as with all other departments of human affairs; when a party has 
taken ground on one side of a subject, there necessarily arises another 
party which takes the opposite side; for, as Sir Roger de Coverly has 
been made to observe—“ on most questions much can be said on both 
sides;” and indeed this seems to be a regulation as wise as it is uni- 
versal; for it is only by this means that complete developments are 
obtained, while at the same time a wider field is thereby given to 
human liberty or volition, consistent with another law of creation, to 
wit: the law of variety or multiplicity—a multiplicity emerging from 
a prolific unity without destroying the latter, and again returning to 
the embraces of unity without losing its individual identity therein. 
As we have already seen, sensualism and spiritualism originally co- 
existed in Cartesianism, or rather in consciousness as revealed by the 
method of Descartes. But they existed there as embryos, in potentia, 
as it were, mere germs. Fertilized by the method of Descartes, they 
emerged seperately from the bosom of consciousness, grew up separately 
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in order to give the world the full benefit of their respective capahiiy 
ties; and we will presently see how, after having achieved their for 
tunes by pursuing independent and hostile courses, they subsequently 
fall into each other’s embraces, and from their union spring offspring. 
that are destined to run similar careers. - 

Logie may be defined thus :—the scienee that explains the laws hy 
which the human mind is governed in aequiring knowledge ; or it ma\ 
be deseribed to be—the science that prescribes rules for the direction 
of our faculties in the acquisition of knowledge. We know not for 
certain whether either of these definitions be orthodox, as we haye 
before us no class book or work of any description on this subject 
Such, however, according to our conception, is the aim and intent of 
this branch of philosophy. Two important epochs mark very distinctly 
the rise and progress of this useful science, whieh may now be con 
sidered as very nearly perfect. One of these epochs belongs to Greece, 
and the other to England. Two eminent individuals were mainly, jf 
not solely, instrumental in dgtermining these two epochs. The firs: 
was created by Aristotle, the Fitter was the work of Bacon. Whatever 
may have been the design of Aristotle in composing his famous “ Q,- 
ganum,” it is certain that one great result, and perhaps only one, has 
flowed from it. He has therein perfeeted the method of reasoning hy 
“deduction,” that is, of drawing from the premises whatever legitimate 


consequences may be actually included in them; this is the triumph of 


the syllogism, trivial, ridiculous, and obscure as many of the forms of 
that famous art may seem. On the other hand, the only end accom- 
plished by Bacon, in his “ Norwm Organum,” was simply the method 
of reasoning by “duction,” that is, of proceeding from particular 
facts, communicated by observation, tea general principle within which 
they are included. Deduction and induction, these are the two modes 
of procedure which belong to reasoning. The discovery of those two 
methods is all that can properly be attributed to those two famous 
logicians who were their respective authors. These two methods wer 
found at the terminii of their long and herculean labors, and nothing 
else of importance was found there. Though these results may seem 
insignificant when compared with the expenditure of mind with which 
they were produced, with the eclat which attended them, and with the 
vast parade that has been made about them; yet these results are in 
reality as great as they are apparently simple; for to them is in some 
degree due all that now exists in philosophy, science, and mechanics. 
It is true that Aristotle’s logic has for a long time past been relegated 
to schools and colleges, and for aught we know has more recently been 
banished even thence; yet it is no less true that its sway over the 
human mind was supreme for near two thousand years; during which 
time no*hing but his method of reasoning was known among philoso- 
phers, or was allowed to be known. Such, indeed, was the intolerance 
of the despotism which his Organum exercised over the European 
mind during this long period of time, that history furnishes no parallel 
to it, if we except religion as wielded by the church of Rome. Luther's 
reformation broke the power of the latter, while Bacon’s Novum Or- 
um, without destroying, shared empire with the former. 
It was Aristotle’s method of deduction which Hume employed, and 
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sith which he drew from Locke’s apparently just and innocent premises 
consequences so frightful that they threw into wildest commotion all 


the thinking minds of his day. Appalled by these consequences, the 
Scotish philosophers, Reid and Stewart, were induced to attempt a 


rigorous ap lication of the inductive method of Bacon to the science 
of mind. Disearding hypothesis, they adopted psychologicad observa- 
tion as the only true method in intellectual and moral science. By 
psycholog is meant, an analysis of the ¢xterna/ organization of human 
reason. By this process the Edinburgh professors were enabled to 
discover a class of tnéwstive ideas which never could have been given 
by physical observation alone. These wor:hy professors, however, did 
but little for this branch of philosophy. The leading trait of their 
minds is good sense; but simple good sense must not be confounded 
with science. Good sense is the basis of science; it is the true point 
of departure, and it is also the point to which science must return ; 
but something more than mere good sense is required to develope a 
science to its utmost capabilities. Therefore, all that can be said of 
the labors of the Scotish philosophers in this department of science 
is, that they gave to it its first impulse. Passing thence into Germany, 
that land of earnest meditation, it was there taken in hand by one of 
the greatest reasoners of any age, one not inferior to Aristotle himself 
and to whom indeed he has been thought ¢o bear a striking resemblance. 

If the German spirit were repugnant to the philosophy of sensation, 
it was in the highest degree congenial to that of spiritualism. Indeed, 
the affinity was complete. Hence we find this spiritual people hailing 
enthusiastically the advent of the new philosophy, and giving them- 
selves up to it with that perfect abanden which characterized the 
French nation in the respect to the opposite principle. It was the 
illustrious Kant who,in Germany, acted the father confessor, or rather 
the arch inquisitor to the new philosophy; who tortured from it all 
the hidden secrets it contained, and then wrought them into a system 
of skepticism far deeper than that of Hume’s, which he had refuted. 
Not content with demonstrating what Reid had assumed, Kant went 
very much further. Immersing himself wholly within the profoundest 
depths of human consciousness, Kant made a complete system of 
the statistics, and of the imterior laws of thought. Having enu- 
merated, described and classified them, he then followed them from 
out their dark, labyrinthine depths into the light of day; traced them 
in all their legitimate applicatious; made them account to him for his 
own existence, for the existence of the world, for the existence of God, 
for the existence of all things; and sought and found also the manner 
of their application to morals, politics, jurisprudence, religion, et ce- 
tera. Such was the mode of Kant’s psychological researches, and 
such were the uses to which he applied the laws of thought which that 
method had revealed to him. Fichte was a disciple of Kant; but 
with greater consistency, he went even beyond his master. He re- 
scinded ontology from philosophy, and aggrandiged logic and ontology 
at the expense of every thing else. He made out the universe to be a 
mere system of logic, and all concrete existences to be logically de- 
monstrable from data supplied by human thought. He placed God in 
the centre of every man’s soul, and made God the principle of life; 
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that is, that this subtle, mysterious, and indefinable principle which y, 
eall life is God manifesting himself in every individual man as well ». 
in every other description of individual existence; from which we én 
to infer that the universe, all orders of creation, are nothing but t)), 
modes of God’s existence. If we have interpreted this philosophe: 
aright, we profess ourselves unable to discover in what respect his doe 
trines differ from Spinoza’s celebrated system of pantheism. Wha; 
this pantheistic system is, we will see hereafter. We believe, in point 
of fact, that all the different schools of philosophy that have existed j;, 
France and Germany since the time of Spinoza, have reproduced to 
some extent (it being merely a question of more or less) the pantheisn, 
of that great metaphysical geometrician, who demonstrated metaphys 
ical propositions according to mathematical rules. Nevertheless, th, 
disciples of Fichte have undertaken, by means of his principles, t: 
demonstrate the truth of Christianity, and contend that the existenc 
of Jesus Christ, 2s a divine personage, is concetvable to human under 
standing upon no other terms whatsoever. We know not if eye, 
we roe rea or any other of the forms under which it has 
reappeared, be necessarily hostile to Christianity. Ef the philosophies 
be true, and if Christianity be true, then of course they are susceptibl 
of being reconeiled upon some ground, for truths never contradic: 
each other, All we will undertake to say is that this reeonciliatioy 
has not yet been made, and that it will require a much deeper ani 
more comprehensive eclecticism than the one produced by Cousin, to 
effect it. Positive science is of such a nature as to compel belief ix 
spite of any thing the church ean do; henee, after first proscribing 
each one of the physical sciences as it made its appearance, the church: 
ultimately found her account in seeking a friendly compromise. But 
we are digressing, and beeoming altogether irrelevant—let us return 

Here, then, spiritualism was consumated. Beyond this point it could 
not go. In the system of Fichte, it had pa the height of that 
sublime extravaganee to which it was necessary it should attain in 
order to meet its ruin, just as sensualism had destroyed itself by ar 
riving at its last eonsequenees, at the very extravagance of basenes:. 
by asserting that the soul is nothiug more than a mere eollection of 
sensations, and that God is nothing but a general abstract idea per- 
ceived by the senses. Nothing more now remained to be done for 
spirituasm but to perpetuate its memory; that is, to find for it an 
historian who, taking it at the moment of its highest action and most 
perfect developement, should bring it in connection with all other sys- 
tems of philosophy that had preceded it, and in this honorable associ. 
ation to give to it an historical existence which should never perish 

Such an historian could be found only in Germany, the land of profound 
erudition; and such an historian was Tennemann, who by his vast 

learning superabundantly fulfilled this necessary condition. ‘horough- 

fy imbued with the ideas of Kant, Tennemann composed a history of 
philosophy from the point of view of spiritualism, reproducing therein 
the philosophy of Kant. As Tennemann saw only with the eyes of 

Kant, and thought after his fashion, he of course made his history as 

partial and as exclusive as was the philosophy itself whose memory he 

thereby consecrated ; and this, indeed, was neither to be deplored nor 
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avoided; it was as necessasy and as useful as it was inevitable and un- 
avoidable. And now it becomes necessary to-return once more upou 
the past, in order to make it account to us, not only for the condition 
in which, at this precise juncture, we find our subject, but also for the 
step forward which it is about to make in its future career. This short 
review, too, we hope, will serve another purpose ; it will serve to inspire 
us with a proper respect for the “new science” whose cause we are ad- 
yocating ; for it will reveal to us the fact that it is not an ephemera, a 
parvenu of a day’s growth, which, because it appeared to-day will dis- 
appear to-morrow. On the contrary, from the next few paragraphs we 
will learn that the “Science of History” has already age and standing 
sufficient to recommend it to our politest attentions; that it is in fact 
already historical and traces its genealogy through many generations. 
The first attempt to write an univerral history, upon scientific prin- 
ciples, developing a plan in the life of human'ty, belongs to the seveu- 
teenth century, and its author, Bossuet, belonged to France, “the 
eldest born of the church.” The seventeenth century, when this 
design was put in execution, was precisely the culminating point of the 
church’s supremacy in Europe. So exactly indeed had its meridian 
then been reached by the church that, as one may say, the very next 
moment of time shook it from its zenith and gave to it a perceptible 
declivity on the other side. Just then, however, it seared its brand 
upon humanity by giving to it an universal history of the race confor- 
mable to its. own peculiar and exclusive point of view. The church 
teaches that the world was made for man; that man was made for 
religion, or for the service of God; that Christianity is the only true 
religion; and that the church is the only legitimate interpreter of 
Christianity. A theologian and a high priest of the church, Bossuet 
could do no otherwise than make Christianity the centre of his system, 
around which all the other elements of humanity should revolve as 
satellites, subordinates, subsidiaries, mere aids to the one great and 
only end for which man was created—hence the character of Bossuet’s 
Universal History. This was the first step of the genius of history, and 
as such it was necessarily weak and feeble ; for Bossuet barely exhibits 
the faintest outlines of a plan superficially treated in every respect ; 
seeing as he does every where but one element, religion ; and but one 
people, the Jewish nation. Though religion be not the only element 
of humanity, yet it is the first to exhibit itself in the life of people ; 
for humanity, like an individual, in its infamey is credulous 4nd much 
addicted to faith, at that tender age, eis is yet in abeyance, 
and destitute of experience, it accepts of revelation and leans upon 
authority—hence there is a peculiar fitness, an analogical propriety in 
this beginning of the history of humanity. But as it was the first 
sep it could not be the last. 
he next effort of this kind is due to the eighteenth century, when 
the State was supreme and acknowledged no authority beyond itself. 
Next to religion, the church, the ritual of worship, in the development 
of the human mind, comes the State, government, laws. The latter is 
but a change, a transfer of authority. It is 2 substitution of human 
for divine authority, in which the latter is still retained, though in a 
subordinate, modified form. It was necessary, therefore, that the his- 
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torian of humanity, at this period, should be a jurist—hence Vie, 
who, in his “ New Science,’ or Universal History, according to philo. 
sophical principles, considers all things from the political point of view 
and who, therefore, made religion and all other elements of humanity 
subordinate to the State. Vico’s plan is very simple, and of cours: 
very defective ; but imperfect as it is, it nevertheless exhibits in the 
life of humanity, or rather in the life of nations, a well defined plan, 
in obedience to which the existence of every people is governed. [yp 
this respect the system of Vico stands in bold relief by the side of the 
dim forshadowings of a plan which is barely perceptible in Bossuet’s 
celebrated “Discourse.” Vico, therefore, has been not inaptly styled 
the Father of the Philosophy of History. His plan is simply a circle, 
of which he has determined all the points with precission, like the 
hours marked upon the dial plate of a clock. This circle is made to 
serve equally all nations, peoples, and ages; all are made to travel 
round the same unvarying track, like a blind horse in a mill, or like 
the index over the face of a clock, until the funeral knell of each in 
its turn is tolled which consigns it to the grave, when its place is oc 
eupied by another who passes through the same phases and then dies 
as did its predecessors. Vico has marked upon this circle three prom- 
inent points or epochs at equal distances from each other. His tech- 
nical phrases are somewhat unique. With that peculiarity which 
characterizes his vocabulary of names throughout, he has given to these 
three epochs the singular prenomens of envelopement, developement, 
and decay; and these again are considered under two general terms 
which he calls “corso,” and “ricorso ;” that is, the perpetual and 
necessary returns of these three degrees; that is, every nation, in 
whatever age of the world’s history or in whatever quarter of the globe 
it exists, no matter fur its geographical position, or for its antecedents, 
or for any other appliances, every nation without distinction must pass 
through the three epochs of envelopement, developement and decay in 
precisely the same order, and with no greater or less results attending 
the rise and fall of one than of another. 

The first of these epochs is the religious age, improperly called the 
age of barbarism. In the earlier stages of humanity, man was neces- 
sarily governed by a species of theocracy in the shape of fitichism and 
polytheism ; because, being wneniebael with the laws of nature, every 
striking phenomenon which in any way influenced his conduct, his 
comfort, or happiness, ascribed by him, through that awe and 
adoration so peculiar to“Ignorant and uncultivated people, to some 
divinity. Thus, among all primitive and ignorant people, every moun- 
tain and valley, river and fountain, forest and sea had its presiding 
deity. From fitichism to polytheism is the first stage, and thence to 
monotheism is the consummation of the religious age which consti- 
tutes the epoch of envelopement. During this long period, in which 
religion rules, the legislators are, so to speak, Gods, that is, priests; it 
isin every people the age of divinity, and corresponds in the individual 
with that age which extends from infancy to early manhood. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Art, 11. — PRODUCTION, ETC., OF SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1. Of the qualities of various soils, and their adaptation to the production of 
cane, and of their exposition, North and South side of the river. 
9. Of the preparation of the soil for planting, ditching and ploughing, 


3, Planting, and cultivating. 
4. Of seed cane, time of cutting, and mode of ae it. 
5. Of grinding, and making sugar in open kettles: defecation with lime, pur- 


ging, cooling, &c. : ) 
’ 6. Of the apparatus for making white sugar, its costs and advantages. 


The treating of any of the divisions of the above subject with suf- 
ficient details to make it useful to the practical farmer, would require 
the space of a volume. To abridge such disquisitions, and present 
them in a condensed form, convenient to the general reader, would 
admit of so little development as to deprive them-of their chief use- 
fulness. A mezzotermine will be more agreeable to your readers. [ 
will therefore be as brief as the subject and my logacity will permit. 
I have thought it proper to group together the whole process, to begin 
with the preparation of the soil, and finish with the manufacture of 
the product ready for market, on account of the necessary connection 
between all the parts, and which will be easily appreciated by those 
conversant with the matter. The good old proverb “that the old way 
is the best,” must yield, in this instance, to the fact, that vast improve- 
ments have been introduced of late years, which those who are the 
most tenacious to ancient forms and usages, are forced to admit, and 
in og cases are guilty of putting in practice. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that in no occupation are improvements so slowly introduced as 
in agriculture. And this arises, in part, from the prudence which 
characterises the class of men engaged in it, who are over-cautious not 
to risk the well earned price of their labor, in experiments. A great 
difficulty in the way of improvements, is the want of proper observa- 
tions, which nobody can make but the planter himself, and which would 
cost him nothing but the trouble of making them. I would respectful- 
ly suggest to the planters to keep a book in which would be noted 
down daily all that is worthy of record, during a certain period of 
years. The subjects to which they should direct their observations 
need not be pointed out, as they will naturally suggest themselves, and 
should embrace every circumstance and casuality which may resuit to 
the benefit or detriment of the planter. 

The most prominent, however, are, the weather, the variations in 
temperature and its effects on the growthfof cane, the various sorts of 
plowing, the late or early planting, the quality of the seed cane, 
planting deep or shallow, how the cane in various conditions is affect- 
ed by drought or two much rain, planting the rows wide apart, or 
crowding the cane nearer, &c., &c. One of the important facts to 
be ascertained would be whether there is any particular mode of cul- 
ture gam the cane could be made to ripen early. Experiments 
could be made in a small way on the farm, with very little or no ex- 
pense, and without risk until an improvement is well established. I 
am far from recommending the adoption without examination of every 
new Utopia. On the contrary I would consider it the height of impru- 
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dence to adopt new theories, however plausible they may be, the pro 
priety of which would not have been demonstrated by the most posi- 
tive experiment in all cases. At the same time these experiment, 
should be made with care and exactness. It is seldom that they cay 
be sufficiently determined in one year. They should be repeated tw» 
or three years in succession. The difference in the seasons, and map, 
unforeseen and at first unappreciated circumstances, may modify t},. 
results that are obatined. The science of planting appears simple be 
cause it is practised by the greater part of the population, and man, 
uneducated and very primitive people, but it is far from being devoid 
of art, and perhaps no other science requires the knowledge of mor, 
facts, and more observations. No better proofis needed of it, than that 
in different countries and climates the same plant is cultiveted in a 
very different manner. Practical planters may be found, however. 
illiterate and uneducated, possessed of much knowledge in their par- 
ticular art, and which it would require much time for a scientifiee man 
to acquire. It often happens that one neighbor adopts from another, 
something new, the result of observation, of which he would have been 
deprived without communication. The most knowing will not be so bold 
as to say that he can learn nothing more. If all the observations made 
by every one could be collected in a body, it might be possible to de 
duce from them some good system. 

It is with this view, availing myself of the offer of your pages ex- 
tended to contributors, that I present my own observations with com- 
ments. and shall be happy to know that, after having contributed my 
mite, I shall have elicited inquiry directed in a proper channel to ob- 
tain useful information. 


I.— Of the Various Qualities of Soils, and of their Adaptation to 
the Production of Sugar Cane, and of their Exposition Nort) 
and South side of the River. 


The principal Sugar region of Louisiana consists in a strip of land 
on both sides of the Mississippi, from Point Coupee, the most northern 
part, down to the mouth of the river. The soil is of a uniform qual- 
ity, being rich alluvial deposit from the waters of the River before the 
making of the embankments or levees. It is generally of mixed clay 
and sand, and vegetable mould, but in many places the sand predomi- 
nates, and itis then called, ight soi: However, those three character- 
istics are found combined in various degrees, and not unfrequently very 
distinctly marked on the same plantation. It is known that in all 
alluvial soils, the sand being the heaviest body carried by the water is 
deposited first, and the particles of dissolved clay and vegetable mould 
being held longer in suspension, are deposited in places more distant 
from the bank of the stream, when the water is less agitated. When 
before the embankments the river overflowed its banks, the water 
flowing from te river met with obtructions causing capriciou- 
meanders, wherever a stream was established there was a greater de- 
posit of land, and the land was a little more elevated, making what is 
called in the country, coteaua, or highland. This kind of land never 
has water lying on it, ex2ept in accidental inundations caused by « 
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break in the levee. It is distinguishable by a peculiar growth of trees 
which do not flourish in the lower lands, such as magnolia, oak, mul- 
berry, &e., &e., with some cypress. The lower lands which are cov- 
ered more or less with water, during a great portion of the year, are 
almost exclusively cypress. 

The land uniformly has a gentle inclination from the river, giving 
thereby a great facility for draining. It is all equally well adapted to 
the growth of the cane. It is pretended by some persons, that the 
sandy soils produce a better quality of sugar, and the cane ripens ear- 
lier upon them. The difference, however, is thought to be very small. 
They have other advantages, perhaps more important. They are of 
more early cultivation ; not so liable to be rendered compact by a beat- 
ing rain; requiring less draining, as the water escapes by filteration ; 
and not liable to become too hard for ploughing, in a dry season. The 
objection to those soils is, that they are not so rich, and that they are 
sooner exhausted. The stiff. or clay lands, are richer, and with proper 
preparation are equally friable, unless there be an excess of rain. As 
they are more retentive of moisture, they are frequently too wet and 
soft to plow, during several days after a shower. They also require 
more ditching, as the draining must be made by the surface, when on 
the contrary, the sandy soils drain very quick by filteration after the 
excess of water has run off. 

There is considerable difference in the climate between the upper 
portion of the sugar region, and the lower, or parts nearer the sea and 
lakes. Upon an average the difference of time in the appearance of 
the first white frost in the fall between Point Coupee and New Or- 
leans is about ten days. And for places near the sea and lakes, the 
difference is perhaps greater. It is a general saying among the plan- 
ters on the Mississippi tbat there is a difference between the north and 
south side of the river, the cane on the north side freezing earlier. 
There are particular situations on points, on the same side. where the 
cane is affected later than in others. In the Parish of St. Charles on 
the right bank of the river the cane wasnot sufficiently affected by the 
frost in 1846, to be hurt, as late as the 25th of December, whilst it had 
been completely frozen three weeks, not more than 20 miles higher up 
on the same side. The plantations in that parish on the right bank 
are nearly surrounded by water, having the river in front, and in the 
rear extensive marsh prairies and lakes. It is supposed that the va- 
pors arising from the Mississippi, carried over the fields by the north 
wind afford some protection to the cane. How the vapors rising from 
the marshes which are in an opposite direction, affect the cane, must 
be accounted for in another way. Perhaps it is: by intereepting the 
rays of the rising sun until the frost is melted, thereby avoiding the 
sudden change which would take place were the sun to strike the 
plant while it is yet frozen. It is a remark that has been made in 
gardening, that plants are measurably protected from the cold by shel- 
tering them from the rays of the morning sun. All the planters agree 
in the remark that the cane freezes most and is earlier affected by the 
frosts, in the parts of the field that are nearest to the woods. The 
hypothesis that it is the mist rising from the river which affords the 
protection appears plausible. It would be curious to ascertain the 
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true cause, but the most important to the present inquiry, is, ¢} 
the fact is established by universal observation. : i 

It is maintained by some planters that the best exposition for ;}, 
rows of cane when they are wide apart, would be north and south. «< 
they would then receive the rays of the morning and evening sun nm 
full; whereas, if the rows were laid off east and west, a portion of the 
cane would necessarily be shaded by those intervening with the ray of 
the sun. However it may be, it is not always possible to lay off the 
rows in any given direction, because it is necessary to follow the inci. 
nation of the land to admit of draining by the open furrow between 
the rows. But in this as in many other matters, no accurate obserya- 
tion has, to my knowledge, been made. 

The soil of the land of the Mississippi may be said to be inexhausti. 
ble. It is all alluvion, consisting of a mixture of clay, sand and vegetable 
mould to a considerable depth, and as has been said by an_ intelligent 
planter who has written on the subject, the only thing necessary to 
renovate it, is to plow a little deeper, and turn up fresh soil.’ In 
Holland, where land is more valuable than it is here, it is renovated 
after producing grain crops, which are the most exhausting to the soil, 
by digging deep ditches side and side, and filling the first with the dirt 
taken from the second, and so on successively, until the whole field had 
been gone over. The difference between this and deep plowing, is 
from the greater to the less; it is the same thing, to wit: turning up 
new soil. 

The ground should be well broken up before planting, and as the 
eane is generally left to rattoon for two years, it is only the third year 
that the breaking up or plowing in full can be repeated. Let every 
successive plowing be a few inches deeper, until the soil is exhaust- 
ed to as great a depth as the plowcan reach conveniently, then some 
other plan must be resorted to. But by the above process, taking care 
to make a rotation of crops on the soil, it is believed that it would 
remain good at least during a man’s life time. There are other ways 
of renovating exhausted soils, very successfully put in practice. When 
the cane is cut for the mill, the tops are thrown into the middle fur- 
row, and during some leisure time, covered up by running a furrow on 
each side. The sooner it is done the better, so as to bury the tops 
while they are yet green, thus returning to the earth, not only a por- 
tion of what has been taken away from it, by the roots of the plant, 
but also what the plant has drawn from the atmosphere by its leaves. 
Some planters who have done this, affirm that the lands are enriched 
instead of being impoverished, notwithstanding a continuous cultiva- 
tion of cane only. The fertility is restored also to exhausted soil, by 
suspending the culture of cane for one year and sowing a heavy crop 
of peas on it in the month of May or June. They grow very luxu- 
riently, and make a matted bed of vines and leaves from one to- two 
feet in thickness, with a plentiful crop of peas if planted in good time. 
The ground being shaded thereby during the hottest months of the 
year, the action of the heat of the sun is diminished, and there is less 
evaporation of the vegetable substances in a state of decomposition 
falling on the ground. The moisture thus retained on the earth is fa- 
vorable to the decomposition of those substances. The pea vines bear 
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amiuch more extended foilage in comparison with the dimensions of 
their roots than any other plant, hence their capability of extracting 
more substances from the atmosphere, particular.y carbonic acid gas 
py the leaves, and phosphates by the fruit. In proof of such hypothe- 
sis the example may be given of a small yellow vine very common in 
the country, which derives its nourishment entirely from the atmos- 
jhere. Itwill thrive being suspended in the air by a thread, blooms 
and bears seed, and when dry, leaves solid ligneous matter. In truth 
it has those quailities in common with most, if not all kinds of mosses. 
(Consequently wherever they grow they yield to the earth substances 
which form vegetable mould, without having taken anything from it, 
and therefore add to the fertility of the soil. The experiments of 
chemists have shown the reason why grain crops exhaust the goil so 
much, is, that more is taken away from the earth than is returned to it, 
and particularly the phosphates, or bone earth. The dried stalk of the 
grain or its husk contain nine tenths of silica, and grain will yield 
seven tenths of phosphates. If exhausted soils are merely suffered to 
rest for a few years their fertility will be restored, particularly if cattle 
are turned upon them to graze. Lands that are renovated in any of 
the above modes will re-produce cane very finely. 

The sugar planter could easily procure large quantities of very good 
manures from the Bagasse coming from the mill, and the large quan- 
tity of cattle t!.at are indispensable to a farm. Not much attention, 
however, has been paid to it so far, as the planters prefer clearing the 
lahd from which they take their wood. The fresh lands thus obtained 
do not produce well until they have been drained for some time, and 
been previously cultivated in corn for one or two years. The cane 
grows very luxuriently upon them but does not ripen early enough. 


II.— Of the Preparation of the Ground for Planting, Ditching 
and Plowing 


The usual mode of draining is to make ditches running perpendic- 
ularly from the river to the lowlands, at the distance of one or two 
arpents apart, and from two to four feet in depth, with cross ditches 
of the same dimensions at a distance of four or five arpents, the dirt 
from the last being thrown on the lower side to make a road, with 
bridges over those that are intersected by it. Besides these, it is 
usual to make cross ditches of about one foot in depth and breadth, 
at a distance of about one hundred feet apart, which do not interfere 
with the plowing, as the plow passes over them. Such ditching is 
amply sufficient in the light or sandy soils where a great part of the 
draining is accomplished by filtration. But I apprehend that in the 
clay soils something more is necessary. I have frequently remarked 
that in old plantations the squares formed by the principal ditches, 
have, by defective plowing, become hollow, when the reverse ought to 
have been the case. The land should be plowed for the purpose of 
draining, by following up and down its inclination. When the plow- 
man enters on a piece of land to plow it, he begins by laying off a 
strip of convenient size, say twenty or thirty feet in width, leaving the 
ditch on his left hand, and, coming up the next furrow, throws the dirt 
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towards the ditch. So that every successive plowing raises the jay 
towards the ditch, and increases the hollow, thereby preventing +h, 
water from running off latterally. It would be just as easy to rev, i. 
the plowing and produce the contrary effect. But besides this, I thiy}, 
it would be advisable to plow in such a manner, in breaking up t] " 
ground (the first plowing) as to leave it in beds of about twenty 
feet in width, taking care to make the last furrow very deep, or f iad 
deepen it with the spade if necessary, so as to allow a free intersect. 
ion with the small cross ditches. By this means there would he + 
portion of the field of a greater length than 100 feet and.of a greatey 
width than twenty feet but would drain into a ditch. The import. 
ance of this draining on the surface will be felt when it is recollecte 
that in the compact clay soils no filtration takes place. It may be 
seen in the fields after a rain, that the water will lie in a furrow a few 
feet distant from a deep ditch, until it is evaporated by the sun. The 
effects are, to keep the earth wet too long a time, and to scald the roois 
of the plant when the water is heated by the sun. 

By plowing as above suggested for several years in succession, the 
middle of the space of 20 feet would be raised to a ridge, and facili- 
tate much the draining which, on such lands, must necessarily be made 
on the surface. 

No one will, I dare say, contest the necessity of draining. As very 
appropriately remarked by one of your contributors, it takes away 
from the earth the superabundant moisture coming up from below, by 
absorption or capillary attraction, and permits it to be earlier heated 
by the sun in the spring, thereby accelerating vegetation. This is 
important, as it gives the cane more time to grow and mature. There 
are planters, however, who think that cane planted in the whole of the 
month of March will turn out as well as that which is planted earlier. 
This is evidently an erroneous opinion, founded on incorrect obserya- 
tions, and perhaps from the circumstance that, early in the season, in 
the months of May and June, there is very little perceptible differ- 
ence between that which is planted several weeks later and that which 
comes up as soon as the frost will permit. I have had occasion to see 
it last year in a field where every third row had been left out, and 
which was afterwards filled up, but yet in good time. When the cane 
began to have joints, the oldest was about one foot higher, and appear- 
ed to have kepf as much ahead as there was difference of age between 
them. But yet this is not perhaps sufficient to determine the question 
as to which would turn out the best; it would be necessary for that 
purpose to plant two pieces contiguous, which would receive exactly 
the same culture. If we were permitted to judge by analogy with 
the effect of late or early planting on corn, there would be no doubt 
that late planting, that is the first of April, would retard the matu- 
rity of the cane at least two weeks. That much time in the fall about 
the time of the grinding season would be very important. Hence the 
propriety of accelerating vegetation as much as possible early in the 
spring, and thorough draining is one of the conditions first necessary. 

The effect of ditching may be plainly seen in the cane field by the 
appearance of the cane on the sides of the ditches, where the dirt 
thrown up makes a little elevation, and where perfect draining is 
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effected by filtration, the distance from the ditch being only a few 
feet. In such cases the cane is much larger and in a more thriving 
condition. And the remark holds good not only for a wet season, but 
also for the driest, from which it must be concluded that the moisture 
coming from below is injurious to the plant. It may be objected that 
the cane is larger on the side of the ditch because the ground is made 
richer by the mud thrown up from the bottom in cleaning it out. It 
is no doubt true that the ground is thus enriched; but I have to say 
in answer to the objection, that I have planted cane in an old field, 
that had not been cultivated for twenty years, where the ditches had 
not been touched, and I made the same observation that the cane 
was much larger in the row on the side of the ditch. Now, there is 
no reason why the whole field could not be made to produce as well as 
that single row. , 

The soil, deprived of its moisture, will admit of being saturated to 
a greater depth by rain water, which carries to the roots of the plants 
the chemical substances the most necessary to their growth. The 
principal among these is, the carbonic acid which it takes from the 
atmosphere, so greedily absorbed by plants. It dissolves in the earth 
substances which are, and can be absorbed by the roots, only in a liquid 
form, as has been shown by the experiments of chemists. Now, if the 
ground be not well drained, the moisture from below will rise by ca- 
pillary attraction to within a few inches of the surface, which will be 
more or less dried by the heat of the sun. In this condition of the 
ground the rain water will only penetrate so far as it will meet the water 
from below, and the excess will run off; consequently giving less nutri- 
ment to the plant than if the porosity and dryness of the soil had 
admitted a greater quantity to penetrate. It is for this reason that 
the subsoil plow is so necessary in the clay lands. If it be run in the 
furrow which is opened to plant the cane, to a depth of several inches 
more than the ordinary plowing, it opens the compact soil below so as 
to admit of filtration, and the superabundant water seeking its 
own level, will follow the furrow and ooze out into the cross ditches, 
If the ordinary plowing be four or five inches, and the subsoil plowing 
as much more, it makes a depth of eight or ten inches which will be 
perfectly drained in the immediate neighborhood of the foot of the 
cane. This is probably deeper than the roots of the cane will reach. 
Let it be understood, however, that the depth here spoken of means 
that much below the surface if it was smooth, being much more if it 
be considered that the cane is hilled up to at least six inches above the 
surface, the dirt for that purpose being drawn up from between the 
rows, and leaving a hollow where it is taken from. This furrow should 
perhaps be, when the cultivation is finished, of an even depth with that 
of the subsoil plow, so that the height between the hollow and the hill 
around the stalk of the cane, will be near twelve inches, allowing the 
cane to be three inches in the ground, and hilled six inches, making 
nine inches. In this condition the excess of water will run off from 
the surface in the open furrow between the rows, and by filtration, in 
the furrow of the subsoil plow, immediately under the roots. 

The operation of plowing and preparation of the ground for plant- 
ing, is the most important branch of the process, and does not receive 
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sufficient attention. It is generally done too late in the winter, anj 
the earth not turned over to a sufficient depth. It ought to be at leas: 
five inches, particularly in stiff lands. The usual mode is to plow each 
way alternately, the mould-board throwing the dirt off on either side 
leaving open furrows at the distance of six feet. It is in these fur. 
rows, afterwards opened or widened with a Flucker plow, that the 
cane is planted. Such plowing is evidently defective. The plant cane 
is put immediately upon firm, compact ground, that has not been stir. 
red, and is as much below the surface as the depth of the plowing 
The furrow where the cane is thus planted is the lowest part of the 
plowed ground. If there be excess of water, in seeking its own leye! 
it will lie in the bottom of the furrow immediately under the cane. 
and cause it much injury in a wet season. Moreover, the roots wil] 
not find any nutriment in this hard soil, where they cpuld not spread 
If the season be very dry, the stirred earth will become dry, being but 
a thin layer, and the roots not penetrating deep enough, will not reach 
the moisture which they would have found, had the layer of stirred 
ground been loosened beneath them. It is expedient, then, that the 
plowing should be done in such a manner as to avoid these inconve- 
niences and to secure all possible advantages: that is, to place the 
cane in such a situation that it will not suffer, neither from the excess 
of water nor the want of it. In the first place, it should be planted 
above the surface, or what was the surface before plowing, leaving sev- 
eral inches of stirred ground underneath, through which the water 
could escape by filtration; and in the second place, it should be suffi- 
ciently covered to prevent its being exposed to suffer by a drought. 
and not too much to prevent vegetation. A covering of between two 
and three inches would probably be sufficient. In order to plant the 
cane at such an elevation, it would be necessary to throw up a ridge 
on the right hand of the plow, by running three furrows on each side. 
If the rows are not to be more than six feet apart, the intervening 
space between the rows would all be broken up by the six furrows. It 
they were to be more than six feet apart, the six furrows would still 
answer, if time were pressing, but it would be better if the whole were 
plowed up. 

The best time to break up the ground isin the month of December. 
so that the earth turned up may be exposed to as much freezing 
weather as possible. The effect is to cause it to crumble and become 
friable. That is the condition the most favorable to the growth of 
plants, allowing the roots to spread freely in every direction. Land 
thus prepared, especially clay land, is not so liable to become hard in 
the spring, and in fact it will not become so, unless there be a great 
deal of hard, beating rain. Care should be taken not to plow the 
ground when it is too wet. The soil of stiff clay lands is somewhat 
porous, and will admit of compression. The clods raised by the plow, 
if dried immediately by the Sun, would become as hard as unburnt 
bricks, and it would require a great deal of rain to melt them. If the 
season should continue to be dry after such plowing, the bad effect of it 
is plain. The ground should not be plowed unless it be sufficiently 
dry to crumble, or at least not to form into large lumps. The stiff 
lands that are turned over early in winter become extremely friable, 
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ity for the cultivation of the crop, and procures the advantages already 

mentioned of being more permeable to rain water and the moisture 

of the atmosphere which reach the roots through the open pores. The 

after plowing I shall have occasion to speak of in treating of the 
lanting and cultivating of the cane. 

The plows used are often badly constructed, and used out of time 
and place. They require to be of different models according to the 
quality of the soil, and the ends to be attained. I would suggest 
that for breaking up in stiff lands the shear of the plow should be 
narrow, so as to admit of plowing deep without straining the teams 
In lands that are matted with roots of grass it requires four mules. 
with a Jacob’s plow, the most approved model, to plow to the depth of 
four inches. If the plow was narrower, the same force would admit 
of going deeper. It would be more convenient to diminish the width 
of the plow than to increase the team, which would become unwieldy. 
The point of many of the patent plows is made too sharp; that is, the 
angle of elevation from the point upwards, is not sufficiently great. 
The consequence of it is that th> clod is pressed against the mould- 
board before it is detached, causing a considerable resistance in the 
draught. Ifthe point from the angle were more obtuse, and the mould- 
board thrown a very little further back, the clod would be raised more 
perpendicularly upwards, and detached before being thrown aside. 
The strip of ground turned up by the plow is in the proportion of four 
inches in thickness to ten or twelve in width. The plow enters in the 
form of a wedge. If the direction of the force of the wedge be from 
below upwards, it is clear that the strip of ground is more easily de- 
tached than if the direction was lateral. Both directions must be 
combined to a proper degree, which I think very difficult to hit upon 
without actual experiment. The practical plowman will very readily 
perceive the difference between the ordinary plows and one constructed 
on the above principles, and so will the mules that have it to pull. 


Ill. —Planting and Cultivating. 





The operation of planting is very simple. It consists in laying 
down, in the furrow prepared for the purpose, as has been said above, 
the seed cane, and covering it over with loose dirt to the depth of a 
few inches. It may be planted at any time in the winter or spring, 
and as late as sometime in April: and I have seen tolerably good 
cane produced, planted as late as the first of May. But when it is 
planted so late, it also ripens later. In such cases it is left standing 
for the last cutting, or is put up for seedcane. When planted in win- 
ter it should be covered a little deeper to protect it from freezing, and 
early in the spring, some of the dirt may be scraped off with the hoe 
to let it come up freely. If a heavy beating rain should fall before 
the cane has come up, it is well to run a light harrow over it to loosen 
the soil, even at the risk of breaking off some of the young shoots. In 
old lands the cane ripens better, and may be planted in rows six feet 
apart, where it does not grow very large, and placing two or three 
canes side by side in the furrow. ~~ should be taken to sep»zute 
vot. v.—10. 


and generally remain so throughout the season, thus giving great facil- 
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them so that they should not be in contact. If they were, some of 
the buds that would be turned downward could not come up. If the 
seed cane used, are rattoons, the knots of which are nearer together 
two canes would be enough. In new lands it is well to give the tne 
more space, either placing the rows eight or nine feet apart, or at <x 
feet, leaving out every third row to be planted in corn. The riche, 
the land, the farther apart they should be planted, to give them q:, 
and sunshine. When they are too much shaded by their own foliage 
they do not ripen well. There are several advantages obtained }~ 
planting the rows wide apart. It admits of plowing between the roy: 
with a two horse plow, and it diminishes the number of rows to be e!. 
tivated, causing an economy of labor. The cane grows larger an) 
heavier, compensating in size for the reduced number. In ordinary ge. 
sons there would be very little difference in the yield of an arpen: 
planted at six feet, and the same planted at nine, or at six, leaving ou: 
every third row. There would be an ecenomy of a third of the work 
of the hoe, which is long and tedious, and somewhat less plowing also, 
as frequently when the ground has been previously well prepared, it is 
sufficient to run one or two furrows on each side of the cane for the 
first plowings. Besides this, the odd row left may be planted in corn, 
without any or very little injury to the cane. The corn comes to ma- 
turity and withers away early in August, before the cane has attained 
half its size. Peas may also be planted in the corn row at the las: 
plowing, with advantage, either for a crop of peas or forage. 

The proper selection of the seed cane is a very important matter, 
particularly in old lands where the cane does not grow very large. 
The custom of many planters, to put up their worse cane for seed, is 
one attended with consequences that are surely not well considered. 
It is a fact universally admitted, that plants continually reproduced 
from the same seed, in the same soil, tend to degenerate. The change 
of seed from distant places is beneficial to the crop, but in the case of 
the sugar cane it cannot be done, on account of its great bulk. The 
costs of transportation would be too great. This tendency to degene- 
ration would be measurably remedied, if not entirely avoided, by 
selecting the largest and most vigorous cane for seed. It would, per- 
haps, not be going too far to say that the plant might be improved by 
a constant attention to this practice. It is a thing familiar to all gar- 
deners and cultivators of grain, that the most forward and largest seeds 
are selected for planting. There is no reason why the same rule 
should not obtain with regard to the sugar cane. It is possible and 


probable, that the ripest seed cane will yield the most forward crop. 


The calculation of the planter who puts up his poorest cane for seed, 
is to send so much of the good cane for grinding to make sugar. Ac- 
curate observations during a few years would convince him of his 
error. If I am not mistaken, the cultivation of indigo was abandoned 
in this country on account of the degeneration of the plant. The 
quality of the product had ceased to be as good, and the crop became 
precarious. 

The cultivation of the cane should commence as soon as it has 
sprung up out of the ground. Two conditions are essentially neces- 
sary to its flourishing, to keep it free from grass, and that the ground 
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chould be stirred about the roots. The first plowing should be done 
with a small plow, the mould board turned off from it, in order not to 
hurt the young plant, and to run as near as possible to the roots. The 
next furrow should be run, turning the mould beard the other way, so 
as to throw the dirt back inte the first. At the second plowing one 
furrow more should be run, making a space of about two feet in width, 
of stirred ground on each side of the row. By this time the cane will 
be high enough to allow throwing the dirt to its foot. A larger plow 
should now be used to hill it up, turning the mould beard towards the 
row, and avoid unnecessarily cutting the roots, if the ground be in 
good order, by passing at the distance of at least one foot. A part of 
this operation, however, will have to be done by the hoe. There should 
be no hesitation in cutting the roots, if it were necessary to be done 
to put the ground in good order. The dirt thrown to the roots pro- 
tects them against the drought, or too great heat of the sun in the 
months of May and June, before the leaves have grown large. Later 
in the season it contributes to sustain the cane, and prevent it from 
being blown down, an occurrence which is not unusual. It is particu- 
larly necessary when the ground has been well plowed, and is friable 
toa certain depth. For this,reason: some planters pretend that it is 
better to plant the cane in firm ground, where the roots will sustain it 
better. The evils’of such a way of planting have been pointed out, 
and not counterbalanced by the sole advantage thus obtained. When 
the operation of hilling up is finished, there should be at least one foot 
of the cane imbedded in dirt. The higher it is. the better will the 
rattoons be protected against tlie cold. The ground sometimes freezes 
to the depth of two or three inches. The buds that are near the sur- 
face are killed, but there are enough left for a good stand. It is im- 
portant that the last open furrow between the two rows should be deep 
enough to drain off the water from the rattoons. It has been observed 
that they are more liable to freeze when the water lies about them. In 
the spring the ridge is cut down a few inches, to facilitate the shooting 
up of the buds; and the top of the rattoon, which is frozen, cut off 
smooth with the ground. This should not be done until the latest 
white frosts ; otherwise, if it was severe, it might kill the buds entirely. 
If the frost is light, it causes very little injury to the cane that has 
come up, merely burning the leaves to the edge of the ground. Last 
year might have been seen the evil consequences of not hilling up suf- 
ficiently high. The winter was very mild, and the rattoons sprung up 
several inches in height. Severe frosts successively cut them down 
and killed most of them. There were not enough left for a stand 
when the spring came, and in some places they were almost entirely 
destroyed, and not worth cultivating. Prudent planters always keep 
a sufficiency of plant cane to guard partially against a contingency of 
this sort. Although it may be remarked, that the rattoons are not 
often affected by the frost, yet, it is sufficient that it may occur once 
in four or five years, to warrant some precaution to preserve them, in 
case of an unfavorable season. In light, sandy soils they are much 
better preserved than in stiff lands, which is, no doubt, to be attri- 
buted to more perfect draining in the first. 

An experiment has been made by a planter, which consisted in 
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plowing late in the season, when the cane was quite large, running tlie 
shear of the plow next and close to the foot of the cane, so as t, 
cut the roots. A few rows only inthe piece were plowed in this may. 
ner, and the balance in the ordinary way. He remarked a few week, 
afterwards that the cane in the rows thus plowed appeared longer ayj 
in a more thriving condition. A single experiment of this kind jx 
perhaps, not sufficient to warrant the practice. There are many cir. 
cumstanees to be taken into account; such as the manner in which }; 
may be affected by the subsequent sort of weather, etc., which shoul 
be carefully noted, and particularly if it do not retard the maturity 
The advantage of stirring the ground about the roots of a plant jis 
obvious. The pores being open, the roots spread to a greater extent 
and absorb a greater quantity of nutriment from the earth. The roots 
may absorb in a given time all that the earth contained in their imme- 
diate neighborhood, that was of a nature to be assimilated to the plant 
If, in this condition the roots are cut, and the ground disturbed, they 
spread out again very quickly into new unexhausted soil. The growth 
of new roots is very rapid when the plant is large, and the looser 
the soil, the more is their sphere of action extended. Hence it may 
be inferred that it is erroneous to suppose, as some do, that it is inju- 
rious to a plant to cut the roots and stir the ground in a very dry time. 
If the soil is dry and has not been stirred for a long time, their ac- 
tion is null; because their functions require moisture, and the soil about 
them is exhausted. Then no harm is done by cutting them, if the 
plow throws up some moist earth from below, in which the roots may 
spread anew, and they besides find some moisture coming from the 
night dews which penetrate more or less through the pores of the 
freshly stirred earth. If at this time there should come a shower, it 
finds the plants in the most favorable condition to be benefitted by it 
If these hypothesis be correct, no dry weather should prevent from 
plowing. 

When the ground is very wet, it is not advisable to plow. As has 
been said already, the clods raised by the plow are liable to become 
hardened by drying in the sun, and it requires a great deal of rain to 
make them crumble again. If a dry spell should set in after such 
povieg, it is obvious that it would have done harm instead of good 

f it should rain again immediately after, the grass will not be killed. 
It is better then not to plow at all. 

As a general rule, after a heavy rain, the whole field should be 
plowed over as soon as possible. The ground is rendered compact by 
rain, and if too long a time is allowed to intervene before plowing, it 
becomes hard and is then in an unfayorable condition for the prospe- 
rous growth of plants. There is little necessity of going over the 
ground a second time without a shower of rain intervening between 
the two plowings, but generally, the field should be plowed every fif 
teen days until the crop is finished. The quantity of arpents which 
one plowman can attend is about fifteen, without taking into account 
the work of the hoe, which is done by another hand, but sometimes 
much may be allowed to one plow. The quantity of work that may 
be performed by the plow depends much upon the season, and the 
manner in which the ground has been prepared. If it should be very 
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wet, there is necessarily time lost; not only during the time that the 
rain falls, but also during the time that the ground is too wet to plow. 
(fon the contrary, it should be very dry during the cultivating season, 
one plow may attend as much as thirty — The crop may then 
be planted in view of such contigencies. The chance of cultivating the 
greatest possible quantity amply compensates the loss ef labor which 
may be experienced if a portion had to be abandoned. It would be 
injudicious to cultivate imperfectly too large a quantity. In case of 
an unfavorable season, it is best to sacrifice and abandon at once that 
which cannot be cultivated well. In general, it is safest to replant 
every year one-third of the quantity of land cultivated, although it 
should be necessary for so doing to destroy rattoons which might be 

ood. They sometimes make very good cane the third and fourth 
years; but it would not be prudent to depend upon it, especially in 
old and worn out lands. In new lands they are better and make bet- 
ter cane than the plant. In either case they ripen somewhat earlier 
than the plant cane. In fresh lands, which are always friable, and 
where there is not much grass, less plowing is necessary to keep the 
cane in a good growing condition. But in old lands, where there is 
coco grass, the labor is much greater, and plowing should be repeated 
every ten or twelve days. 


IV.—Of Seed Cane, Time of Cutting, and Mode of Preserving it. 


The seed cane should be cut down as late as possible before the frost 
attacks it. But it has to be cut during the month of October, in 
order that the operation may be finished before the end of the month, 
which is the time to begin to grind. I have had occasion, on the sub- 
ject of planting, to make some remarks on the quality of the seed cane, 
which it is unnecessary to repeat. The most usual way of preserving 
it, is to put it in beds, about two feet in thickness, leaves andall. It 
preserves very well thus, and is not affected by cold, except sometimes 
on the edges of the beds, and in places where it is not covered by the 
leaves. I have heard old planters say, that a cane frozen to an icicle 
will grow very well, provided it ig put immediately in the ground, and 
not exposed to thaw. However, it does not require a very severe frost 
to kill the buds when the cane is standing. Some planters pretend 
that it is better to make the beds when the dew is upon the cane, or 
whilst it is wet by the rain. Others have put it up several days after 
cutting, when it was dry, and it has preserved equally well. There is 
one condition, however, more essential—it is, that it should be as full 
of sap as possible. If it is cut down after a dry spell, it is apt to have 
the dry rot, and becomes hollow, many of the buds losing their vitality. 
{n such cases, it is better to suspend the operation, if possible, and 
wait for the benefit of a shower of rain. When the first killing frost 
comes late, and the grinding is commenced early, the tops may be 
saved, and make very good plant, if the cane be large. In that ease, 
the cane is cut a little lower, so as to leave four or five well formed 
joints. 

A very singular effect has been observed in a field where the cane 
has been cut down at various times, within the space of twenty or 
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thirty days. It is, that in some portions of the field, the rattoons hay, 
come up very well, and in others very poorly, and by patches, th, 
whole of the field being of the same quality of land, and the cay, 
to all appearance being in the same eondition: the effect seeming t, 
have been caused only by the different time of cutting. I saw, |as: 
year, in a field of 150 arpents of rattoons, one single spot of about fiy, 
arpents that had eo#me up extremely well, and thick enough for a goog 
stand, whilst the balance of the rattoons on either side of the picc 

were very poor, and so scattering as to be scarcely worth cultivating 

and they were not good in any other part of the field. There was » 

perceptible difference in the condition of the cane, the soil, the ditch. 
ing, or the subsequent cultivation. It would be interesting to direc: 
zome observations to the discovery of the cause of so strange a pheno. 
menon. It would hardly seem serious to attribute it to some occult 
influence of the moon; I say occult influence, because there is nothing 
in it which we can account for by any ordinary process of reasoning 
in such matters. There are things, however, which do not come unde: 
the apprehension of any of our senses, which still we are forced t 
believe. The rays of the moon are not known to possess any powe: 
capable of modifying anything above or under the surface of the eart). 
They have neither heat, nor moisture, nor electricity, and in fact no- 
thing that we can appreciate, except light. Is thatthe agent? I put 
the query, but do not answer it. Is it the time of cutting, during an) 
particular quarter or phase of the moon? What is the influence of 
the moonlight? It deserves an experiment. 


V.—Of Grinding, and Making Sugar in Open Kettles, Defecatio 
Boiting, Cooling, and Purging. 





The eane generally continues to ripen until it is frozen. The longer 
it can be left standing, the more it will yield. The cold weather and 
white frosts accelerate its maturity by checking vegetation. The tims 
ef grinding is frequently regulated by the quantity of the erop on 
hand, with reference to the foree which the planter has at his disposal. 
and his means for manufacturing the eane into sugar. There are variou 
matters to be taken into consideration. The grinding should be finished 
as early as possible, to give time for preparing for the next erop, suc! 
as plowing, keeping the plantation in good order, making improve: 
ments, ete., ete. If the cane is ground too soon, the yield will not be 
so great. These are matters of calculation which the planter should 
make, and combine the whole, according to circumstances, to the best 
advantage. In general, the operation may be eommenced about th: 
20th of October. It is about this time that the first white frost may 
be looked for. By doing a portion of the work early in the season. 
the balance remaining to be done is more under control, in case of a 
sudden and unexpected freeze. It requires about two months to take 
off the crop when it is proportioned to the foree. The vegetation oi 
eane is not entirely checked until the weather is cold enough for ice 
It should then be winrowed by throwing several rows together, laying 
it down carefully, so that it may be covered by the leaves. If the 
cane is large and well furnished with leaves, it will be sufficient to put 
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two rows together, but otherwise, it is better to put three or four. It 
can be thus preserved until it is convenient to grind it. If a warm 
spell of weather should set in after a freeze, the cane standing would, 
ina very few days, become sour and unfit to make sugar; but it will 
remain good as long as the weather continues cold. It causes some 
loss of labor to winrow the cane, and hence a small portion is always 
left standing, to be immediately cut for the mill before it has time to 
spoil. If the cane should be winrowed too early, before the vegetation 
is checked, it would be apt to sprout and vegetate on the ground, which 
would destroy the saccharine matter. It is not safe, however, to let 
it stand later than the 15th of November, the time that ice may be 
expected. 

The top of the cane being the most tender part freezes first, and 
when it sours it begins also by the top, and comes gradually down; 
attention is then had to cut it off always below the part that is spoiled. 
The advantage of winrowing is two-fold; it protects the cane against 
the effects of the sun, and being in a horizontal position, the sap from 
the sour part does not come down so fast. It may be seen upon cut- 
ting a frozen cane in two, that the juice will ooze out from the upper 
surface of the cut. It may be counted a lucky circumstance for a 


* planter to have just cold weather and ice enough to check entirely the 


vegetation, and afterwards a continuation of cold long enough to allow 
to winnow all his cane. The making sure of saving all the cane would 
perhaps more than counterbalance the benefit that would be derived 
from letting it stand a little longer to ripen. This is frequently the 
cause of some cane being lost, and is an imprudent practice. 

In making the preparations for taking off a crop, two ends should be 
kept in view: letting the cane stand the longest possible time to 
mature, and then to grind it up in the shortest time, to save it before 
it is entirely frozen. Any contrivance then, by which the grinding 
may be hastened becomes important. The greatest labor is to get the 
cane up to the mill. Although the mill should be of just sufficient 
force to grind it as fast as it could be brought, and the kettles be of 
commensurate dimensions, yet some economy of labor may be intro- 
duced. In the case just supposed, there is an indispensable number 
of hands required abou! the sugar-house, to attend the engine, kettles, 
putting up the sugar into hogsheads, &c., &e., and that these hands 
must be replaced in the night during a period of necessary rest. Now, 
let us take for example, an establishment making six hogsheads of 
sugar in twenty-four hours, the number of hands will not be less than 
fourteen. If the mill and kettles were of double the capacity, the 
hands would not be proportionally increased ; three or four more would 
sufice. The quantity of fuel would not be proportionally increased 
neither, as very little more fuel would suffice for the augmented 
size of the kettles and boilers. These augmented apparatus’ could 
not be supplied, it is true; but let us see what would be the result of 
their operation. Before starting the mill, all hands could be put at 
the cane, and get up a'large quantity in advance. The carts would 
continue to run until the mill should have caught up with them. 
Supposing that the quantity hauled up by this time was equal to 24 
hogsheads, instead of fourteen hands being employed four days to 
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make them, they would be made in two days by seventeen or eighteen 
hands. The economy in labor would be equal to one day’s work of 
twenty men, and the economy in fuel would also be very great. Many 
planters use four kettles only, and probably one of the inducements +i) 
it is, that they appear to require less hands to work them, and the 
opinion is common that the sugar is of a better quality, although no 
reason is assigned for it. If the size should be somewhat increased, 
and two large ones added, it is still but one and the same fire that 
would be used with a very little augmentation of fuel. _The manner of 
splitting the wood also, is a matter of more importance than some per- 
sons attach to it. The fuel that produces the most flame is the best, 
because it has to pass a long distance under the row of kettles. If the 
combustible be of such a nature as to make coal instead of blaze. the 
kettle alone under which the fire is made will be heated, and that im- 
perfectly. Now, the larger is the wood, the less flame it makes in 
burning. It is probable that a given number of pieces of wood of the 
size of three inches square, would give as much blaze as the same nun- 
ber of double the size. The smaller it is split, then, the further it wil! 
go. There isan economy in splitting it up small, not only in the wood 
itself, but also of time of boiling 

The usual way of defecating the juice is to put in the grande or* 
large kettle a certain quantity of lime, such as is found by experiment 
to be sufficient. It requires about half an hour, when the kettles are 
heated and going, for the grande to boil, from the time that the cane 
juice is put into it. As soon as it begins to boil, the scum and impv- 
rities, and albumen, coagulated by heat, float on the surface and are 
skimmed off with a ladle. But the period of time for doing it is 
very short, not more than five minutes, because the ebulition at a more 
advanced stage causes froth, and disturbs the crust of scum which had 
come to the surface. It is then time to transfer the juice to the second 
kettle, when it has been but imperfectly skimmed. It would not be 
difficult to regulate the fire of the grande by a damper, which would 
shut the fire from it just at the point of ebulition and give time to 
skim it well. As the action of the grande would be retarded by this, 
it would become necessary to make it furnish cleansed juice fast 
enough for the other kettles, either to have it larger if it were conve- 
nient, or to have two instead of one. The two would probably be 
better, because they would take less time to boil than the large one. 
A violent fire to the grande causes scales to be formed on its bottom 
and sides of the impurities contained in the juice, which, by their own 
gravity, go to the bottom. These scales are burned to a cinder and 
communicate a red color to the sugar. If the fire was regulated, these 
inconveniences would be avoided. 

It would be desirable that the fire ander the battery could be regu- 
lated also, so as to be able to check it when the granulation point 
should have been reached, and until its contents are transferred in the 
coolers. The most expert and attentive sugar maker cannot always 
take off a strike at the proper point. He is obliged to begin to throw 
it off a little while before it has reached the point of granulation, 
because the bulk of the syrup to be evaporated being considerably 
reduced, and the heat greater on account of the density of the liquid 
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being increased, it requres but a very few minutes for the point of granu- 
lation to be passed. If, on the other hand, he waitsto throw off until the 
proper point is reached, then the last ladle-fulls will be boiled too 
much. In either case, the strike taken off is imperfect; either a por- 
tion of it is not boiled enough, or boiled too much, besides which, 
when the last ladle-fulls are being thrown off, the sides of the kettle 
are left bare and a portion of the sugar is burnt. These are the imper- 
fections to be remedied. How it is to be done, in a cheap ard simple 
manner, claims the attention of the planters, and should excite the 
ingenuity of kettle setters. These craftsmen have very exalted ideas 
of the perfection to which they have attained in their art, when, in d 
truth, they do nothing but random and guess-work, to the sad expe- 
rience of some of the planters. It would perhaps be well to have two 
batteries instead of one, and have them so arranged that 7 checking 
the fire to attain slowly and surely the exact point of granulation, and 
to throw off the strike without burning the sugar. 
It is usual for the sugar-makers, (to use their expression) to run upon 
several dacs or coolers; that is, to throw the strikes taken off into four 
or five coolers successively. The consequence of such a practice is 
that layers a few inches thick are formed, on the top of each of which 
there is a hard crust, which retains the molasses, and which is so hard 
when the sugar has granulated that it is impossible for the molasses 
from the upper layer to run through it. They say, and it is true, that 
if they were to fill one single cooler at once, by iuening several suc- 
cessive strikes into it, that the sugar would remain hot too long in it, 
and would continue to cook and be cooked too much. No better proof 
need be adduced that the boiling is carried too far. It necessarily 
reddens the sugar and creates molasses, or a substance that is not 
erystalizable. If those layers above mentioned were not formed in 
the coolers, the molasses might be in great part taken out by making 
holes at the bottom, which would carry it by a gutter to the cistern. 
The sugar thus treated would contain much less molasses when put 
into the hogsheads to drain, would drain better, and, consequently, 
be of a brighter color. By putting molasses and all into the !| ogshead, 
that which is on the top has to run through the whole of the hogshead, 
a height of about four feet. Now, the work of crystalization is goin 
on while the molasses is yet present, and portions of it are absorbe 
with the water of crystalization, and attach also to the sides of the 
crystals, giving to the sugar a red color. Hence it is that sugar be- 
comes of a brighter dee liquoring. The liquid which is put upon 
it, usually syrup of a low density, displaces the molasses and coloring 
matter in the sugar and takes its place. Chemical analysis, if I recollect 
right, shows that sugar contains about forty per cent. of water.* If 
that liquid be limpid and colorless, the sugar will be white. A proof 
of the correctness of the above hypothesis is that the tops of the hogs- 
heads, which are the soonest free of molasses, are always of a brighter 
color, and some almost white, and are a choice quality of sugar, whilst 
the other parts of the hogshead are darker and more damp, and the 
bottom remains always an inferior article. The vices of the system, 
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then, are apparent, and may be easily remedied, with little trouble ay: 
expense, by a slight modification of the present contrivances, in accor). 
ance with the principles above set forth. But, after ali, were all ¢h, 
defects remedied which I have and have not pointed out, and tha; 
sugar-making be rendered as perfect as it can possibly be, it is a ques. 
tion whether the new apparatus for making white sugar are not pref. 
erable for plantations of a sufficient magnitude to warrant the expense 
The consideration of these requires more exact observations than | 
have made, and more precise data than [ possess. The use of thei i: 
attended with a great economy of fuel, a matter which is importan: 
for lower Louisiana, where the wood is daily becoming more searey 
The quantity of wood which they consume, is something more than on 
cord per hogshead of sugar, whilst, by the old process, it require: 
about three, and often more. It is asserted that they produce mor: 
weight of sugar from the same quantity of cane. The late numbers 
of De Bow’s Commercial Review contain some valuable articles o 
the subject. But the curious inquirer would do well to visit the estab 
lishments in actual activity, which are well worth a visit. 


THE POST SYSTEM.* 


As our country expands, and its circle of business and correspondence en- 
larges; as civilization progresses, it becomes more important to maintain between 
the different sections of our country a speedy, safe, and cheap intercourse. By 
so doing, energy is infused into the trade of the country; the business of th 
people enlarged and made more active, and an irresistible impulse given to in- 
dustry of every kind; by it wealth is created and diffused in numberless ways 
throughout the community, and the most noble and generous feelings of our 
nature, between distant friends, are cherished and preserved, and the Unio 
itself more ac Aye together. — [Report of Cave Johnson, Postmaster Gen- 


eral, December 1 

Tue early history of this institution, and its establishment in Eng- 
land, so far as we have been able to trace it will be found in a previous 
number of the Review. Our purpose now is to present in as brief a 
manner as possible, the laws and regulations by which it is governed in 
other portions of Europe and in the United States particularly. 

And first of France. Louis XI sometime about 1476, established « 
line of Posts for the speedy conveyance of letters through the kingdom 
It does not appear, however that the accommodation of the public was 
at all regarded in this arrangement, devoted as it was exclusively to 
the service of the State. From the period when the nation became 
independent of the Roman dominion, up to the time of which we speak. 
we have no evidence that the system was in operation, so far as the gov- 
ernment was concerned. How fees the King’s service required the ex- 
clusive monopoly of the Posts has not been clearly determined. We 
are informed, however, that for some time previous to, and in 1630 a 
comptroller of Posts and Postmasters was appointed, whose duty it was 





* In the second number of the 3d volume of our Review, the paper was com- 
menced, of which this is a continuation. The time of the writer has been sv 
unceasingly employed as to prevent an earlier recurrence to the subject. The 
authorities consulted at that time have availed him in his further investigations. 
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to receive the revenues. The Minister Louvois, under thereign of Louis 
XIV. in 1676, farmed out the Posts toa man named Patin, to whom was 
entrusted its entire regulation. This idea was probably taken from 
England, £10,000 having been received by that government from John 
Manly, Esq., as early as 1652 for the postage of England, Ireland 
and Scotland. 

In 1695 an unconditional sale of the Posts was made by auction, the 
revenue of which was estimated at that time at 2,000,000 francs. The 
length of time comprehended under the sale can only be inferred from 
the fact of the establishment having been taken under royal manage- 
ment in 1738. The clear income which it produced in 1791 was 
11,000,000 francs. 

In 1829 the revenue from the Post office in Paris was estimated at 
4.310.000 francs. Forty thousand letters were daily sent into the in- 
terior and abroad, of which 30,000 paid postage. Of the number 
that arrived daily amounting to 30,000 only 18,000 paid postage. From 
this then it appears that the number of letters which yearly arrived 
and were sent from the Post office at Paris were not less than 25,550,- 
000 equal to about one half the number of letters passing through the 
United States mail. 

From the time of Louis XV to a late period the general intendants 
of the Post office Department in France were selected from persons of 
the highest rank as is the case in Spain, and Italy. In 1808 a work 
entitled the Jnstruction Generale Sur le Service des Postes, was pub- 
lished for the guidance of those to whom this branch of the service 
was confided, and is we believe still in foree. All the mails are ac- 
companied by couriers of responsible character (Service des Males) em- 
ployed to transport money and individuals. 

Jpon a single letter the French postage is very reasonable, the high- 
est price to any part of the kingdom being one frane. The increase 
in the price of letters with the increasing weight, however, is otherwise ; 
the ratio of the French, being in proportion much heavier than the 
English system. “ Recommended” letterseven pay double. Patterns 
of goods are charged one third of letter postage, newspapers into the 
interior pay but four centimes a sheet, and out of the kingdom 
eight. The Prussian system of 1824 was quite different from this. 
Printed matter, prohibited from being carried in the public letter 
mails, was transferred to the baggage wagons of the government. 

Every postmaster is required to take an oath to preserve the inviola- 
bility of letters. The secret police, however, seem to be endowed with 
the privilege of breaking seals at their discretion, which they frequently 
exercise to a great extent. Letters sent by the commercial couriers 
from Paris to London, in 1825, are known to have been broken open. 

As an evidence of the inercase of speed which modern science has 
enabled us to attain, we may remark here that, in 1792, the time con- 
sumed in making the journey from Paris to Lyons was ten days. But 
three days was occupied in 1829. The history of the Post system in 
our own country exhibits much stronger examples. 

The post offices in France are discontinued as soon as it is ascer- 
tained that the revenue does not amount to 4000 francs. This prac- 
tice, if engrafted upon our system, would cause the destruction of a 
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great number of offices, and be a source of considerable inconyen} 
to a large portion of our citizens. 

The letter carriers in Paris number about 400. They deliver letter, 
six times a day during the week, and five times a day on Sundays and 
holidays. , 


ence 


FRENCH POST OFFICE. 


Estimated ratw of Distances. 
40 kilometres (about 25 miles) inclusive (2 decimes) about 4 cts, 



















From 40 to 80 “ - - - 3 6 
“« 80t0 150% - - - - - . = “ gs 
* 150 to 220 “ - - - - Ss “ 19 «& 
“ 220 to 300 “ - - - - - 6 & “« 42 « 
| “ 300 to 400 “ - - - . Va » i « 
” “ 400t0o500“ - - Oy RR Site, “ 16 « 
“ 500 to 600 “ - - - - a Vibe > * 
* 600 t0700 “ - - - - i _ = « 20 « 
“ 750 to900 “ - - een -if « * 2 = 
“ 900 and above - : - - a a. “6 « 
Estimated ratio of Weight. 
Under 7 1-2 grammes (about 1-4 ounce) - - - - 1 postage, 
4 From 7 1-2 to 10 “ —e | ee ee eee 
: “ 10 to 15 S 1-2 * ie - 2 


and so on for every five grammes half a postage additional. 


We come now to Prussia. The rule of charging postage upon let- 
ters at their place of delivery, whether prepaid or not, is invariably 
applied, and may be noticed as one of the peculiar features of the 
system, which prevails under this government. The charge is regu- 
lated by distance and weight, asin France. The average number of 
letters daily received in the Berlin postoffice is 8500, and those sent 
through about 9000. 


Scale of Postage according to Distance. 
A distance of 2 miles, 1 silver grosch, 

From 2to 4 11-2 “ "= 
“ 4 to 7 2 “ “ 
“« 7t0 10 21-2 “* os 
i 10 to 15 3 “ “ 
* d§te8:4.* 4 

and so on calculating one silver grosch for every additional 10 miles.* 


The scale of Weight is as follows. 


From 3-4 to 1 lotht 1 1-2 postage, 
“ l to 1 1-2 “ 2 “ 
© 1122" 212 & 
and so on, an additional charge being made for every increased half 
loth in the weight. For letters that do not exceed in weight 3-4 of a 
loth, but single postage is paid. 
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* One German is about equal to 43-4 English miles. 
+T wo Loths make one English ounce. 
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The travelling Post furnishes the means of conveying silver from one 
point to another. The rates established are entirely distinct from 
those which govern other postages. Drafts and gold pay half the post- 
age charged for silver. 

A singular fact is related by Thomas Raikes, Esq., in his ‘City of 
the Czar,” strongly corroborative of the degree of watchfulness which 
appears inseparable from all governments founded upon the principles 
of despotism. A gentleman attached to the Russian Embassy re- 
quested Mr. R. to take charge of a letter for the Grand Duchess, 
Helen, to be delivered as soon after his arrival as might be convenient 
to him. With as little delay as possible he despatched his servant with 
the packet, instructing him to deliver it into the hands of her Imperial 
Highness, Chamberlain. Had it been infected, this worthy fune- 
tionary could not have recoiled with greater horror from the touch, or 
have refused more absolutely to receive it. To be relieved of his trust, 
he found it necessary to declare his name and exhibit his passport. By 
some, this extreme caution has been ascribed to a dread of unpleasant 
intelligence, but to what cause soever it may be attributed, we cannot 
but regard it as the relic of a barborous age. The embarrassments of 
which it may be well conceived to be the occasion among themselves, 
and the offensive feeling it produces in the minds of foreigners, should 
long since have furnished the arguments for its overthrow. But it is 
too often the case that “they who live upon hope, die fasting,” and the 
application in this case is not without its moral. 

To those who may have become obnoxious to the government, or in 
the slightest degree have incurred its suspicion, the General Post in 
Russia is the cause of unceasing anxiety and disquietude. No seal is 
held sacred, and unless foreigners are particularly guarded in their 
allusions to political events, they are likely to involve their friends in 
serious embarrassments. 

Although Russia is twice as large as all Europe, with a population 
of over forty millions, the revenue from her postal establishment does 
not exceed $600,000. The rates, however, are extremely moderate. 
A letter of an ounce weight pays two copecks* for every hundred 
versts.t This is the rule up to 1500 versts. For any distance between 
1500 and 3000 versts only one copeck additional is paid, and for any 
distance over 3000 versts, fifty copecks. In that immense Empire let- 
ters are sent from 6000 to 7000 versts. 

In Denmark, no particular arrangement appears to distinguish the 
Posts, unless its management so as to produce the largest amount of 
revenue, may be so considered. 

In Swepen and Norway, the postage is more moderate than in 
many of the neighboring States. Posts were established in the Neru- 
ERLANDS by the ancestors of the princely house of Taxis. In 1513 
the station of Postmaster General of the Netherlands was held by 
Leonard Von Taxis. The Post system of England appears to have 
been the model which they have taken in later times. 

Inthe Lomparpo-VEeNeTIAN Kinepom, in Tuscany, Parma and Mo- 





* The amount of two copecks in weight of hud is little more than a cent, 
+A verst is about two-thirds of an English mile. ° 
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pENA, the Post system for the last thirty years has heen instituted 
more after the Austrian model, while it retained the French basic 
They have continued the same in other States of Italy, with some 
slight modifications. 

In Swirzertanp, the regulation of the Posts is confined to each 
canton. As may be readily conceived, they are variously managed. 
and with more or less of merit in each. No extra Posts are to be 
found any where in Switzerland. 

In Sram and Portveat, the establishments are in a very low and 
defective condition, though a Cerrco Mayor. as Director General pre- 
sides over them. In no State are they entirely in their infancy except 
in European Turkey. No change or improvement has seen evident in 
them for centuries. Mounted 'artars are maintained by the Grand 
Signor, to whom all the despatches of the public authorities are con. 
fided. Remarkable celerity characterise their movements. 

Having thus traced with more brevity perhaps than will be consist- 
ent with a clear understanding of the operations of the system in 
other portions of the world, we are brought at once to the consider- 
ation of the establishment as it exists in the Unirep States. As early 
as 1692, there apperrs to have been an inclination in England to es. 
tablish Posts in the North American Colonies. Mr. Neal was named 
as the Postmaster General for Virginia, as well as other portions of 
America. The act passed by the Virginia Assembly, conformably 
with this intention was never carried into effect, however. An act of 
Parliament “for establishing a General Postoffice for all Her Majes- 
ty’s dominions,” was passed in 1770, and the first Postoffice was soon 
after established in the Colonies. New York was selected as the most 
proper location for the chief letter office, with the privilege conferred 
upon the Postmaster General of establishing other chief offices in such 
places as in his discretion should be deemed most conducive to the 
general interest and convenience. 

Upon the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, in 
1789, the power was exclusively confided to Congress, “to establish 
post offices and post roads” throughout the United States. Though 
eighty years 1E pprtions between this period and the introduction of 
the system into the Colonies, the institution was yet in a state of in- 
fancy. Difficulties of the most alarming magnitude seemed to surround 
every effort of the government, which, superadded to the untried ener- 
gies of the people and the natural obstructions inseparable from a 
new and almost unexplored country, may measurably account for the 
very uncertain progress which marked its early career and develop- 
ment. We extract from Hagard’s Register, under the head of “Tra- 
velling in the Olden Time,” a notice which appeared in Andrew 
Bradford’s Philadelphia Mercury, of March 1722-3. 

“ This is to give Notice, unto Gentlemen, Merchants, Tradesmen, Travellers 
and others, that So.omon Smirx and James Moore, of Burlington, Keepeth two 
stage wagons intending to go from Burlington to Amboy and back from Amboy 
to Burlington again, Once every Week or off’tenr if the Business presents. 
They have also a very good sturehouse, very Commodious for the Storing of a! 


sorts of merchants Guoas, ree from anv Charges, where good Care will be taken 
of all sorts of Goods.” 


How is this feat of enterprise regarded in the present day? or 
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how would our modern carpers relish the reservation contained in the 
eontract of the proprietors of the first line established between Bor- 
dentown and New York in 1734, to be at New York “once a week, if 
wind and weather permit?” ; 

But every year brings its innovations and improvements. Man is 
progressive in his nature, and all the aids of science and of art are 
pressed into his service to carry out his high resolves, his adventurous 
daring and his brilliant conceptions. 

In October, 1750,a new line was established. The owner informed 
all ladies and gentlemen who had occasion to transport themselves, or 
goods of any kind, from New York to Philadelphia, that he had a 
~stage-boat ” which, “wind and weather permitting,” would “leave 
New York every Wednesday, for the ferry at Amboy on Thursday— 
where, on Friday, a stage-wagon would be ready to proceed immedi- 
ately to Bordentown, where they would take another stage-boat for 
Philadelphia.” As an evidence of the great increase of speed which 
had been attained even at this time, it is stated that the passages by 
this route were made in less time, by forty-eight hours, than any other 
line. Hence we find it was well encouraged, passengers sonseoly ever 
being kept longer than from five to seven days on the ronte. 

The boat employed between Amboy and New York, seems to have 
possessed superior attractions. It is described as having a “fine, com- 
modious cabin, fitted up with a tea table and sundry other articles.” 
The stage line between Trenton and Perth Amboy, established in 
1756, performed the journey in three days, and by the celerity of their 
movements, were modestly styled “flying machines.” 

We find the following in Hazard’s Register for 1828: 

“Genera. Posrorrice, Philadelphia, February 11th, 1755. 

“Tt having been found very inconvenient to persons concerned in 
trade, that the mail from Philadelphia to New England sets out 
once a fortnight, during the winter season: This is to give notice that 
the New England mail will henceforth go once a week, the year round, 
whereby correspondence may be carried on and answers obtained to 
letters from Philadelphia and Boston, in three weeks, which used in 
winter to require s¢x weeks. 

“By command of the Deputy Postmaster General. 
“WILLIAM FRANKLIN, Comptroller. 

“Penn. Gazette, 1755.” 

In a report communicated to Congress on the 17th December, 1803, 
by Mr. Thomas, Chairman of the Committee of Post Offices and Post- 
roads, will be found the first proposition for the establishment of a 
direct post route from Washington to New Orleans. At that time 
the mail was conveyed on a circuitious route to Knoxville and Nash- 
ville in Tennessee, and thence through the wilderness by Natchez to 
New Orleans, “a distance of more tlian fifteen hundred miles.” A 
more direct route was proposed in the report to which we have referred, 
“to pass through or near the Tombigbee Settlement in the Mississippi 
territory, and thence to New Orleans.” 

In 1805, Mr. Jefferson, then President, in a communication to Con- 
gress, on the Ist February, called the attention of that body to a 
route, in progress of survey, by Isaac Brigys, one of the Surveyors 
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General of the United States, “extending from Washington, by Fred. 
eric :sburg, Carterville, Lower Sauratown, Salisbury, Franklin C. }] 
in Georgia, Tuckanbatchee, Fort Stoddart and the mouth of Peay! 
river to New Orleans.” By reference to the letters which accompa. 
nied this message, we become assured of the almost incredible dif. 
culties, fatigues and dangers to which the Surveyor General and his 
party were subjected. Travelling for days through a wilderness uy. 
marked by human footsteps, climbing over precipcies, wandering 
through swamps, and crossing deep and difficult water courses, sufi. 
ciently tested the patriotism of the stout hearts who had engaged jy, 
the enterprize. Mr. Briggs says: “I had an idea that I could pass 
through the country without a path or a guide, but when I mentioned 
it on the frontiers of Georgia, it was scouted and laughed at, and | 
am now firmly of opinion that, in this way, it would be at least a fou, 
months passage from Georgia to New Orleans.” 

In another letter from New Orleans, bearing date 26th November. 
1804, we find the following: “On the 29th ult. we left Tombighee. 
passing through the town of Mobile; we crossed Pascagoula river. 
passed round the bays of Biloxi and St. Louis to Pearl river, through 
the Rigolets and lake to New Orleans. On this part of our route (a 
distance of about 200 miles) we were 25 days.” 

The observations he had made, suggested to him the following 
points, to be established on the mail route ; and they were accordingly 
submitted to Congress by the President. Fredericksburg, Carterville. 
and Danville in Virginia, Salisbury in North Carolina, Athens in 
Georgia, Point Comfort, southeastern-most projection of Tallapoosa 
river (Creek nation), Mobile river, just below the confluence of Ala- 
bama and Tombigbee, and New Orleans. 

Numerous suggestions have been submitted to Congress, many of 
which have been taken into consideration and reported upon, by the 
committees properly charged with all matters of reform in this depart- 
ment of the government. The necessity of an armed guard for the 
protection of the mails, was once advocated with some warmth, but 
reported against by Mr. Stokes, the Chairman of the Committee of 
Post Offices and Postroads, on the 16th February, 1819. In the pre- 
vious year Mr. Ingham, from the same committee, reported against the 
expediency of establishing a branch of the general post office in any 
part of the United States. 

In his first report to the Senate, upon the subject of Sunday mails. 
made on the [9th January, 1829, the Hon. R. M. Johnson uses the 
following language in reply to the axiom which the petitioners as- 
sumed, that the practice was in violation of the law of God: “It would 
involve a legislative decision in a religious controversy, in which good 
citizens may honestly differ in opinion without disturbing the peace 
of society or endangering its liberties.” 

And, again—* While the mail is transported on Saturday, the Jew 
and the Sabbatarian may abstain from any agency in carrying it from 
conscientious scruyles. While it is transported on the first day of the 
week, another class may abstain from the same religious scruples. 
The obligation of government is the same to both, and the commit- 
tee can discover no principle, on which the claims of one should be 
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more respected than those of the other, unless it should be admitted 
that the consciences of the minority are less sacred than those of the 
majority.” : 

There is probably no intellectual achievement in the career of this 
distinguished Senator, which has so clearly marked his character and 
exhibited the great and striking characteristics of his mind. The 
hypothesis that the “observance of a holyday may be incorporated in 
our institutions,” is successfully met and successfully defeated in its 
claims to consideration. 

In the same year Mr. McKean, in his report to the House of Re- 
presentatives on the same subject, argued the question more strongly 
in view of its practical operation. He demonstrated the disadvantages 
to which merchants would be subjected, and the injuries which would 
necessarily result to the petitioners themselves, under the operation of 
the system they sought to establish. The delay of a day in New 
York, which might frequently occur by the intelligence from 
England being received there on Saturday night, would start up 
among us a host of private expresses, which would conduce not more 
to the pecuniary advantage of their owners than to the detriment and 
injury of the community generally. While we are frank to admit 
that we see little difference in the application of the maxim, that “ all 
is fair” to trade as well as to war, we are unwilling to see the govern- 
ment used as a means of enriching one class of the community to the 
positive exclusion and manifest injury of the others. But this argu 
ment, though a valid one at the time these reports were made, have 
lost much of their force in our day. Neither of these gentlemen had 
an idea of the chain of lightning, which, by the aid of science, was to 
encircle the land—the potent messenger of intelligence, unmatched in 
the celerity of its movements save by THovGnr itself. 

No practical effect can result from a detail of the various laws, by 
which this department of the government has been controlled, for the 
last fifty years. The law of March, 1799, differed but in a slight 
degree from that of February, 1792, of which it was a modification. 
In both, the postage upon all letters carried a distance of 500 miles 
and over, were charged at the rate of 25 cts., and newspapers for 100 
miles 1 cent, and 1 1-2 for any distance exceeding that. In conse- 
quence of the necessity for an increase in the revenue, in aid of the 
expenses of the war in which the country had been engaged, from 
Pebraary Ist, 1815, to March 31st, 1816, fifty per cent. was added to 

| postages. 

Mr. Platt, the special agent of the government, in the report made 
to Congress, soon after his return from Europe, recommended, among 
other things, the “entire abolition of the franking privilege,” the es- 
tablishment of only “two rates of postage for the whole Union,” and 
that “letters should be charged by weight.” He asserted that mem- 
bers of Congress employed substitutes to write their names, and that 
in the session of 1840, 4,314,948 letters were franked. In support of 
his last suggestion, he urged the injustice done to the receiver who 
does not always open his letters before the Postmaster, and thus 
single letters are frequently charged as double. A low rate of postage, 
in offering no inducement to evade — - gave great employment 40 
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the mail service, whose revenues were thereby enlarged. One-half 
the correspondence between Boston and New York, under the ojq 
system, never went by mail. 

The Penny Post in England, for which they are indebted to the 
celebrated Rowland Hill, has been the means of producing much good 
among all classes, besides yielding a large amount in revenue to the 
government. The irducement which it offers to the laboring classes 
to acquire a knowledge of the rudiments of their language, to keep 
up a communication with their friends, from whom distance may haye 
estranged them, is not the least of the beneficial results it has pro- 
duced. The German Confederacy are on the point of adopting the 
system, and we see no reason why republican America should be 
behind the old States of Europe in so good a work. The fact has 
been previously stated, that a “money office” has been instituted 
among some nations attached to the general post office. Why may 
this not also be the case with us? The advantage of such a regula- 
tion presents itself in too strong a light to be entirely disregarded. 

In consequence of the charge of full postage on the mail matter 
conveyed by the U.S. steamer Washington to England, the Post- 
master General issued an order on the 5th November, 1847, terminat- 
ing the arrangements existing between the two countries with regard 
to trans-Atlantic postage. This order was intended to apply as well 
to letters conveyed by British and American steam vessels as those 
in transit through the country. Conformably to this order the express 
from Kingston and Montreal with packages, letters and specie, for the 
steamer Britannia, was seized for a violation of the Postoffice and 
Revenue Laws, though subsequently delivered up. We trust this 
postal war will not be suffered to continue from any illiberality on 
the part of the British Government. The protest of Mr. Bancroft, 
the American Minister in London, to Lord Palmerston, will, we confi- 
dently hope, induce a disposition in that government for a postal ar- 
rangement, mutually advantageous to both countries. 

The increase in the revenues of the Post Office for the quarter 
ending 3lst March, 1847, as compared with the the quarter in 1846, 
gives the following results in some of the principal cities of the Union : 


Baltimore, - - - - $3,118 | Philadelphia, - - + $3,797 
Boston, - - - 1,508 | Norfolk, - ° 636 
Cincinnati, - . 1,569 | Pittsburg, - 648 
Columbus, Ohio, - - - 1,375|Savannah, - - - 74 


These facts are sufficient to assure us of the success which has marked 
the system of low postages. As our population increases, it must be 
evident there will be a corresponding increase in the number of letters 
ti]l this branch of the public service is made to defray its expenditures, 
® point to which it has already very nearly attained. 


Length of Post Routes and Cost of Transportation of the Mail im 
the various States of the Union. - 


~~ States. Routes Total an- States, Rout@ Total an 
miles. nual cost. miles. nual cost. 


Maine, - - - 3,980 $41,964 | Florida, - 2958 $45,192 
New Hampshire, 2,267 25,560 | Ohio, - . « 11,538 = 172,295 
Vermont, - 2,486 25,563 | Michigan, - 4.255 38211 
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———— _- —— 
States. Routes ‘Total an- States. Routes ‘Total un 
miles. nual cost. miles. nual cost. 


Massachusetts, 3,473 $107,393 | Indiana, - 6,160 $52,439 
Rhode Island, 383 9,187 | Llinois, R276 102.485 
Connecticut, 1,820 45,698 | Wiscensin, 3.078 15.043 
New York, - 13,292 292,307] Iowa, - 1,631 9 28 
New Jersey, 1,980 53,930 | Missouri, - 7807 49,720 
Pennsylvania, 10,227 155,412] Kentucky, 7705 89.581 
Delaware, - 549 =: 7,862 | Tennessee, 6.228 55,295 
Maryland, 2.359 133,751 | Alabama. 6,553 136,495 
Virginia, - 10,782 192.615 | Mississippi, 4,117 58,451 
N. Carolina, 7,423 172,520} Arkansas, 4637 39.966 
S$. Carolina, 4,718 118,157 | Tonisiana, 3,208 41,795 
Georgia, - 5,761 153,001 | Texas, - 2.766 24.102 








Total, - - - - - 153,808 1,406,848 
Mail agencies on railroads, steamboats, &c, - 46,158 


Total, . . - . - . . $2,453,001 


The above table is abstracted from sundry documents attached te 
the report of the Postmaster General. The duties of this officer brin 
him more immediately before the people, and his conduct is thereb 
subjected to the closest scrutiny. To expect that he would be enabled 
to perfect such arrangements in the general administration of his office 
as to give satisfaction to all, would be demanding at his hands what 
no mortal has, or ever will be able to achieve. Of all our public fune- 
tionaries he most needs the calm teachings of philosophy to encourage 
and sustain him. 

It is to be regretted that no uniform system of charges upon letters 
by the steamships to Europe has been adopted by the several lines. 

The following shows the rates of the different lines: 

American Line.—Steamship Washington. 
For each letter and package not exceeding 1-2 ounce, - - 2 cents. 
Over 1-2and not exceeding l ounce, - - ° -48 « 
For every additional 1-2 ounce or fraction, - - “ = 2 w 
On each newspaper, pamphlet or price current, - oss : 3 «4 

Mail matter to Bremen, either for delivery or distribution, may be sent either 

with or without the postage being previously paid. 

British Line.—Steamship Sirah Sands. 
For each letter weighing 1-2 ounce orless,; - - - - «- Q5 cents. 
Every additional 1-2 ounce, - - - - ; é s -% « 

“rench Line.—Steamships Union, Philadelphia, New York and Missouri, gc, 

It must be borne in mind that the rates by the French line reter to letters weigh- 
ing only one quarter of an ounce. The postage to cross the Atlantic cannot be 
pre-paid. 

Postage at the New York Post Office, 1 cent. 
Postage to cross the Atlantic, - - 2 « 
Postage from Havre to Paris, - - 10 « 

31 cts.” 
Postage of a letter from New York to England via Havre, 

Postage at the New York Post Office, - - - - += ~- 12 gent 
Postage to cross the Atlantic, - - - - ° -29 « 
Postage from Havre to English shore, - - < - 2 « 
English taxation from the shore to the letter’s destination, - -10 « 
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Packet Ships for Liverpool, London and Havre. 
On each letter weighing 1-2 ounce, - - - - ‘ . 12 7.3 » 


Newspapers, - ~ < _ me , . - 2 ‘ 
In all cases, whether by steamer or sailing vessel, the inland postage to N 


York or Boston, requires to be pre-paid. 

The diseovery of how much weight can be transmitted by the maj 
for five cents, has been made by the Philadelphia Sun, and inyolyes 
some nice calculation. We can readily eredit the assertion that great 
pains were expended in the effort, and give the result entire ; 


The Ounce Letter.— An avoirdupois half ounce is 218 3-4 grains; wate 
one grain; sealing wax, usual quantity, five grains; one sheet of foolseap weigh 
172 grains; letter paper, 135; small envelopes 42 grains —Jlarge 52. You ¢a), 
send a letter 300 miles for five cents, containing, viz: the sheet of paper wit! 
three bank notes, sealed with wax; or the letter with three bank notes in an en 
velope. Half a sheet of letter paper w ith a half eagle enclosed under wax. A 
sheet with a dime and a half enclosed secured by waters. A single sheet of Jet 
ter paper with a quarter eagle enelosed, seeured by wax. A sheet of fvolseap in 
an envelope, sealed with a wafer. One and a half sheets of letter paper, secure: 
by wax or wafer. These calculations are based upon the ordinary letter pape; 
uow in use. By using very thin French paper, a greater number of sheets go 
the half ounce, of course. 

The report of the Postmaster General to the present Congress, em- 
bodies much interesting matter eonnected with the administration of 
the department, for the past year. Et makes no pretensions to rheto 
rical effort or literary display. The. style is easy, forcible and per- 
spicuous. 

The routes are said to have been extended 9,878 miles sinee the Ist 
July, 1847, and the transportation in the same time 3,253,630 miles. 
The following statement exhibits the extent of the annual transporta 
tion of the mails, and the eost of the same: 

: Miles. At acost of 

On railroads, - 1,170,403 $597.475 
On steamboats, - - - 3.914.519 - 245.744 
In coaches, ~ - ts 15,299,005 912.462 
By other modes, of inferior grade, 15.593.972 650.166 
$2.406,.848 

The namber of Post Offices in the United States on the Ist July 
last, was 15,146, an inerease of 963 on the previous year. There were 
discontinued during the same period 284. The best estimate of the 
number of letters and papers passing through the United States mai! 
for the last year, is as follows: 

Paid and unpaid, single rates of 5 cents, 36.152.566 

do. do. I cents, - “ < “ - - 12.851.532 
Ship and steamboat letters, at 6 cents, een ae oe 427.800 
Ship and steamboat letters forwarded in the mails from foreign coun- 

tries, 2 cents added to the regular postage, - <i te . 850.980 
Dropped letters,- - - - - = - ; 865,308 
Printed Circular letters, - - i. 1,025,304 

52,173,480 

The number of letters sent through the mail to the army in Mexico 
and by those entitled to the “franking privilege,” is placed at 5,000,000 
Of other matter there are computed to be—of newspapers 55,000,000, 
pamphlets and magazines 200,000. 
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An amount equal to about $135,000 is annually lost to the govern- 
ment by the number of dead letters returned to the department. For 
the last year they amounted to 1,800,000. _ 

The expenditures of the present year will exceed that of the last 
by $228,333, from which sum the savings made in the contracts for 
+he Southern section, amounting to $108,697, must be deducted. The 
estimated means and expenditures ef the department for the year, 
show a surplus of $213,951. This is another ef the gratifying 
features which has marked the system of cheap postage in our country. 

A good part of the report is occupied with a statement of the diffi- 
culties which have arisen between the department and ths Fredericks 
burg and Richmond Companies, touching the compensation allowed 
for the transportation ef the mail over these routes. We cannet con- 
ceive how a diversity of opinion upon the course pursued by the Post- 
master General in this particular, can be honestly entertained. The 
arguments he adduces in support of his position, are cenclusive to our 
mind, and carry with them the weight of sober conviction. 

We have thus sketched, imperfectly enough, it must be admitted, 
the leading facts in the history of this system. We have seen it in 
many of its phases and under the operation of different laws. But, 
we venture to affirm that in no age has its strides been more rapid or 
its achievements more grand than in our own. Buta few years since, 
and animal power was made to yield to one of the greatest inventions 
which has distinguished any time. The magie power of steam sup- 
planted all other means of conveyance to be itself subdued by the 
lightning swiftness of the telegraph. The philosopher of an age lost, 
in the dim distance of antiquity, if replaced upon the earth, would 
fail to discern in our times the features that so distinctly marked his 
own. The learning of the schools could no longer impose upen his 
quickened faculties or delude his stronger judgment. The magic 
word “Eureka,” which so long hung trembingly upon his lips when 
some half conceived creation of mind broke dimly through the cloud 
suspended over his faculties, and as rapidly retired, has found in 
some modern sage the boldness to give it utterance. Discovery has 

so rapidly succeeded discovery, that imagination is mute in dwelling 
o1 the wonders of reality, and the precepts of philosophy are lost 
in the energy of action. 
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JOMMERCIAL EMBARRASSMENTS IN ENGLAND— WEST INDIA BANKS—COTTON 
TRADE— EXPORTS COTTON FROM EAST INDIFES—FROM PORT OF CALCUTTA — 
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STATES — TRADE OF NEW ORLEANS — NOTE. 

" . . 7 . . . 

ue revulsion in English commerce was made the subject, wader this head, 
for a few remarks in our last number. The “accounts” which have reached us 
sinee that time, are of a most encouraging aspect, so far as our conception of their 
character extends, though we are still lett to the uncertainties of speculation for 
the results which are to be developed. The three great causes to which we are 
to attribute the difficulties and disasters which have swept over the British natica, 
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have been too frequently stated to require a repetition in this place. That: 
panic has in a great measure, if it has not entirely, expended its force, we re};. 
giously believe. The condition of the Bank of England, holding, as she doe, 
over £11,000,000 in bullion, and a reserve of notes amounting to £6,500 000 
sufficiently fortifies her against a reduction of interest much greater than tha: 
which has taken place. As we have before remarked, we are not of those wh. 
repose entire confidence in the Bank of England as competent at al! times ; 
arrest the difficulties which result from a diversion of capital, or of restoring th 
equillibrium, when the harmonious action of trade has been disturbed. Thar hy 
power and resources may be so administered as to result in good or evil, cany 
be fairly questioned. Such being the position of affairs, it will not fail to strik 
the most careless observer, that the Bank and the community must frequen:|; 
be placed in antagonistic relations. And this is more emphatically true upon th: 
approach of any great commercial crisis. 

The currency of England is more largely metal than our own, though the su:- 
face of country over which it is distributed with us, would seem to require thy 
larger amount. In France, where there is but one Bank, located at Paris, t}y 
necessity of a large specie circulation is absolutely required by the wants of th 
people. Hence we find the metallic circulation is equivalent to $306.000 000 
nearly all silver, an amount about double that of England, and probably thr 
times greater than our own. A member of the French Chamber of Deputi: 
estimated the circulation of England at 30,000,000 sovereigns. The relative posi 
tion maintained by the Bank of England to the commercial interests of the com- 
munity, so far as the currency is concerned, may be thus clearly seen. 

In former periods, when the amount of bullion held by the Bank reache: 
£11,000,000, the loss of interest upon so large an amount was urged as a very seri- 
ous objection. May we not, then, ask with some propriety, of what possible 
use is so large an amount of coin held by the bank at the present time? A satis- 
factory reply to this question is somewhat difficult. The argument furnished to 
our mind by the fact is of the most encouraging character, particularly in view 
of what we shall seek to make apparent before we close, touching the “ conrerti- 
bility” of Bank notes. This idea of “convertibility” oceupies so prominent 2 
place in all the measures devised by the Ministers for the regulation of the affairs 
of the Bank, as to lead them entirely to disregard the lessons of experience an‘ 
the plainest principles of practical wisdom. That panics are produced by this 
very theory is aremark so often repeated and so familiar to us all as to have 
passed into an aphorism. During the most exciting period in the history of the 
present crisis, the bullion in the Bank of England was £8,000,000, and at no tim: 
do we believe was it reduced much below thissum. The opinion is very gen- 
erally entertained that the idea of convertibility, one of the leading principles o! 
Sir Robert Peel’s Bank bill of 1829, will be retained, regardless of any modifica- 
tions to which the act of 1844 may be subjected by the present Parliament. The 
effect of this, we conceive, will be to keep in the vaults of the Bank an unneces- 
sary amount of bullion during 2 period of comparative ease in the money market 
to be withdrawn as soon as the indications manifest themselves of the slight- 
est depreciation of paper issues. A doubt ean scareely exist in the mind of 2 
reflecting man that occasions may, and do arise, when the balance of trace 
should be discharged in coin. The large importation of grain mto Englan¢ 
during the past year may furnish such an example. But who will be found bold 
enough to affirm that any law could so far have controlled the currency as to 
have kept the coin within the kingdom. It may be freely confessed that, when 
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the exchanges are undisturbed and regularly perform the functions assigned t» 
them, the necessity for a payment in coin of any balance due from one country 
to another is never absolute. Coin is only necessary to restore the equilibrium 
in the trade of nations. It is not disputed that coin is a commodity, subject to 
the same operating causes which affect other products. A tyro in political econ- 
omy is familiar with this principle. What then is commerce? We may answer, 
by defining it as an exchange between nations of equivalent products or com- 
modities. If, then, these propositions are not disputed, and we presume we have 
stated them with sufficient clearness for all practical purposes, does it not fol- 
low that coin will only be exported so long as it is cheaper than other commod- 
ities, and no longer, and that a disturbance in trade must be both unusual and 
unnatural to call for payments in gold and silver. When this is the case, how- 
ever, it is beyond the power of any institution, despite its enactments to preserve 
the principle of convertibility, to retain specie in its vaults. The United States 
is almost the only country where the imports have for any length of time been 
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in excess of exports. Apply the principle then otherwise than as it has been stated ie tes 
above, and we would be poorer now, with all our vast population and resources, i 
than during the revolution. 26. 
From the fact that coin has been crossing the Atlantic in both directions, we ty a 
must infer a want of confidence, for surely a derangemont in the exchanges ie 
would not manifest itself in that way. ee 
We assumed the position in our last, that there was a derangement of crepit i if 
in Great Britain toan alarming extent, but the currency in the country was fully sa 
competent to all the purposes for which it is designed. The abstraction of an ef [ 
amount equal to £5,000,000 from the circulating medium of the kingdom, would ' ' 
be impotent in producing the calamities we have witnessed, were it not for the %. { 
absence of credit. Indeed, we very much doubt whether even that amount has ey ; 
een withdrawn from the circulation. Destroy the system of credit upon which +o 
the commercial greatness of England is based, and what would become of her “ 






trade. You may sink in the blue depth of the ocean every dollar which forms eo 
the circulating medium of the realm, and but a few years would elapse ere you Fy ‘ 
would see her smiling in plenty, with scarcely a thought of the past. Such is the ne 
difference between credit and currency. we 
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In view, then, of all the circumstances, we are compelled to acquit the Bank 








i 
of England of any decided agency in producing the embarrassment in the com- st i 
mercial affairs of England. he : 
From our observation upon passing events in Great Britain during the last %* 
few months, we are too much disposed to regard this nation as bankrupt in purse * 5 
and crippled in resources. She is neither the one nor the other. A portion of 4 Me 
her capital, it is true, has become fixed in railroads, and her importation of grain, <a 
to supply the deficiency in her crops, has created a further demand upon that t q 
capital. But does it follow from this, that she is a ruinedcountry? Does a man | 4 
become bankrupt when, with a capital of several thousands, he exceeds for a - 
single year his income by a few hundreds? Or, is an inability to pay in cur- . 
rent coin, upon demand, an evidence of insolyency in one whose assets exceeds i 
by thousands the liability he has incurred in tens? Assuredly not. And yet, Me 
what is true of an individual, is equally true of a nation. ’ ai 
In a debate in the House of Commons, Lord George Bentinck denied that the 4 
expenditures in railways had produced the difficulties which had been attributed rf j 
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to them. He rediculed the idea that an annual expenditure of £12,500,000 
should have reduced the country to the verge of ruin, aud furnishes the example 
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of England, who, during the war with France, was enabled to spend for seven year. 
an average of £26,000,000 yearly. From this he argues that free imports } 


lave 


been the immediate cause of all the sins which have been visited upon the raj)- 
roads. How cheap food can draw the gold out of the country and produce suet 


astounding results, we are at a loss to conceive. Nor are we at all enlightened 
by the remarks which have been made by the noble Lord, in support of his posi. 
tion. We cannot forbear quoting in this place from Lord John Russel :-—« Up. 
fortunately, sir, whether you have protection or free trade in this country—make 
your laws at your will—regulate your currency as you please—it happens thay 
this country, when it rises to a state of great prosperity, rushes on precepitately 
to build a system of artificial and fictitious credit, which is sure at some momen: 
or other to bring down depression and a revulsion of that prosperity.” In 1) 


tie 


increased exports of British manufactured goods from Liverpool to the United 
States, amounting to £2,261,000, for 1847, over the previous year, Lord John 
Russel in reply to Lord George Bentinck, draws the most favorable inferences 
We quote his language :—‘‘ This shows that according to the wholesome opera- 
tions of trade and exchange, the food which we have brought to this country ip 
greater quantities than usual, has been the cause of greater exports of our manu- 
factures. It is to that export of manufactures—to the return of gold which we 
have sent abroad—to the state of the exchanges, and to several other cireum- 
stances of favorable augury that I look, not for the immediate restoration of pros- 
perity, but for the gradual restoration of a better state of things, and from that to 
our wonted and former prosperity.” 

We foretold in our last, the necessity for a reduction in the rate of interest, and 
are at this time but poorly persuaded by the arguments adduced by Lord John 
Russell, high as is the authority of his name, by which he maintains the contrary. 

The revolution in public opinion, by which the abrogations of the Corn Laws 
was afiected, seems to have settled down into a state of quiescence, if we are to 
judge from the disposition which is apparent to bring the sliding scale into ope- 
ration again. The establishment of equal representation and other measures ot 
reform, imparatively called for by the condition of the operatives, must conse- 
quently prove as delusive as the hopes indulged, have been fleeting and evanescent. 

In the condition of the West India Bank, we believe there is no cause tor 
serious alarm to to the people of England. To the shareholders it may cause 
slight loss, but the disposition which prevails among the merchants of Antigua to 
receive the notes of that branch in payment of purchases and claims, gives evi- 
dence ofa confidence which is encouraging. The Antigua Observer, in some 
brief remarks upon the condition of the West India Banks uses the following lan- 
guage:—‘‘ The West India Bank is more confined in its operations, having only 
branches in eight of the Windward and Leeward Islands—Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent, Antigua, Nevis, and St. Kitts—and, therefore, 
requires less capital—it having paid up some 500,000 or 600,000 dollars, with a 
further liability on the part of the shareholders, additionally, of three times that 
amount, say in round numbers 2,250,000 dollars. Now it concerns the public to 
know that before any depositor in either of these banks, or holders of their notes 
or other liabilities, can lose a farthing, the Colonial Bank must lose £2,000,000 
sterling, and the West India 2,250,000 dollars, which are results that may fairly 
be considered morally impossible. 

Of unhappy Ireland we have not the heart to speak. It is enough to know 
that 115,929 persons died for want of food during the late famine, to enlist all th: 
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latent sympathies of our nation in her behalf. She “ possesses all the terrific 
majesty of Prometheus chained and the pitiable wretchedness of Philoctetes,” 

Asso much has been said of the large amount of specie shipped from England 

curing the past year, in payment of the heavy demands held against her by this 

country, for her importations of grain, we would barely remark, that of plain 

and printed colicoes alone, imported into the United States for the first half year 
in 1847, there was an increase of 32,500,000 yards, equal to fully 250 per cent. 

ESTIMATED RENTAL, AND VALUE PROPERTY IN ENGLAND. 
Rental. Value Property. Rental. Value Property. 


1815....£51,898,423 £1,200,000,000 1847....£65,000,000 £2,400,000,000 

Does this exhibit the evidences of bankruptcy, ruin and decay. We have 
dwelt at greater length upon this subject than was our intention, in view of the 
disposition, which too generally prevails, to argue from the unsettled condition of 
English affairs, a revulsion in our own country. We have failed to discover the 
slightest analogy in the cases, unless it is to be found in the almost unexampled 
prosperity which, during the last year, has diffused itself throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Such was the condition of England immediately preced- 
ing the crisis. But prosperity was not the cause of embarrassing her commerce 
or of soreducing many of her merchants to bankruptcy and ruin. It was the result 
of that prosperity, felt in the eagerness to enlarge the sphere of action and extend 
ihe dominion of trade. Let us then avoid the rock upon which she has split, if 
we would not entail upon ourselves the consequences which have resulted so 
fearfully to her. 

EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM EAST INDIES. 

The following tables exhibit the whole amount of Cotton exported from the 
British East Indies, to every part of the world, from 1795 to 1845. They are taken 
from the returns made to an order of the House of Commons, dated 15th February 
1547, by James C. Melvill, of the East India House, England. We beg to tender 
our acknowledgmens to Mr. Simmonds, of the Colonial Magazine, London, for 
the original documents. 


FROM THE PORT OF CALCUTTA.* 


Years. Maundse,t Rupees.t Years. Maunds. Rupees. Years. Maunds. Rupees. 
1795-96 8,895 1,47,211 | 1812-13 20,847 2,628,844 | 1°29-50 3,491 34,266 
1796-7 8,758 1,35,870 | 1813-14 = 2,99,193 -:39,92.036 | 1830-31 69,038 5,79 '71) 
1707-98 10,27 1,07,711 | 1814-15 3,73,134 45,60,663 | 1831-32 53,765 4,45,766 
1794-99 46,294 4,27,053 | 1815-16 3,26,558 38,21,475 | 1832-33 7,631 64,511 
1799-00 6 O87 90,817 | 1816-17 6,65,236 —76,89,368 | 1833-34 2.340 98995, 
100 O1 1,529 25,935 | 1817-13 10,03,363  1,10,13,074 | 1834-35 3,52,022 3126/0790 
1301-02 R10 15,160 | 1818-19 8,37,759 89,76,861 | 1835-36 7,03,178 59,28,47) 
1202-03 38,843 * 619,017 | 1819-20 237,435 28,33,773 | 1836-37 4,45,667 38,86,181 
1503-04 184,717 23,15,185 | 1820-21 278,319 —44,40,881 | 1837-38 200,119 18:13.484 
Has 4 05 1,48,844 19,07,507 | 1821-22 2,39,131 34,24,311 | 1838-39 218,631 22.13.5783 
i#15-05 = 296.385 30,44,544 | 1822-93 95,244 — 12,44,980 | 1839-40 1,890,558 18,33,763 
la 10-07 134,912 19,26,902 | 1823-24 08,829 23,47,5 1840-41 = 183,62 19,66,505 
1807-03 1,79.726 = 26.7,805 | 1824-25 2,51,205 32,28,335 | 1841-42 1,192,576 12,00,093 
}R0<—000 1,91,204 29,08.639 | 1825-26 2,36,141 30,57,130 | 1842-43 1,72,702  17,31,295 
1509-10 2,813,866 39,35,461 | 1826-27 $,65,639 41,60,534 | 1843-44 2.0),497 20,25.535 
1310-11 = 1,21,852 = 15,02,946 | 1827-28 216,084 32,62,562 | 1844-45 2,01,873  20,18,736 
13il-12 1,18,175 15,91,681 | 1823-29 2,061,083 25,88,423 














*The Exports are to England, France, Coromandel, Malabar, Sumatra, Arabian and Persian 
Gulfs, Penang, China, Mauritius, Sweden, Hamburg, New South Wales, Gibraltar and Malta, 
Java, Copenhagen, Lisbon, Brazil, America—none since 1819-2), Manilla, Holland, South Ameri- 
ca, Ceylon, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Batavia, Muscat, &c. Neither for Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, are the East India Company’s shipments returned. 

t A Maund in Calcutta is the same as in Bengal, viz: 

Bengal Factory Maund 74 Ibs. 10 oz. 10 dr. 
: “ Bazaar ss g2 « 02 “ QQ 

+A Sicea Rupee of Calcutta,the Currency in which the East India Co. keep their accounts, 
—— bears a premium of 16 per cent over the Current Rupee, is of the value of 2s 4d 6-25 
sterling, 
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The returns give the East India Company's shipments from the same qy: 
for certain, of the above years only. Why they are not given for other yeas , 
cannot ascertain. We give them below. 


ni See . Lbs. 1,002,600] 1831-32 ...... Mads. 
1820-30 . . . . . Mads. eo a . a ‘ 
1830-31 . . . . se 3,203 | 1833-34. 0. ~«~.:~C« 


FROM THE PORT’ OF MADRAS. 


Years. Cwt. Rupees.* Years. Cwt. 
1824-25 44,287 10,386,400 1834-35 91,595 
1°25-26 59,030 11,098,204 1845-36 2,61 325 
1826-27 40,410 716,674 1836-37 3,113,043 
1#27-28 37,376 7,10,819 1837-38 64,086 
Ta2R-29 56,737 11,02,161 1838-39 1,71 She 
1829-30 64,533 12,34 ,303 1839-40 2,13,235 
1830-31 38,916 772,001 1840-4] 2,44,832 
JRBI-22 2,976 862,387 1341-42 114,946 
1832-33 39,006 6.83,373 1842-43 410,116 
1833-34 25,982 453,116 1843-44 3,41,900 





’ 


FROM BOMBAY. 


Years. Rupees.t Years. Rupees. Vears. 8. Rupe 

1801-02 39,68,180 | 1816-17 57.51, fi68 | 1831-32 Mca>-ay ct RR 40 4) 
1802-03 53,25,407 | 1817-18 99,18,397 | 1832-33 in * @& 6 1,217,507 

1803-04 42,68,685 | 18is-19 1,26,63,140 | 1833-34 é irae "ee 1,47 tS 
1204-05 80,44,726 | 1819-20 47,011,377 | 1834-35 a ee 1,19,03,021 
1805. 06 75,04,113 | 1820-21 52,849,118 | 1835 36 2 S&S 1,917,254 
1806-07 oe « o | oe 47,49,319 | 1836-37 11,54,88.368 176, 76.42 
1807-08 90,25,238 | 1822-23 57,91,103 | 1837-38 0,74,21,153 39,6367 
1208-09 51,71,923 | 1823-24 €1,92,873 | 1838-39 10,14 ,80,687 143,105 

1809-10 54,17,850 | 1824-25 02,74,275 | 1839-40 933,17, 786 1 46 46.00 
1810-11 49,65,921 | 1895-26 1,19,90,353 | 1840-41 13,17 15,166 110,14,.275 
18li-12 35, 22,337 | 1826-27 87,11.667 | 1841-42 16,10,26,110 2.16.79 410 
18)2-13 23,39,896 | 1827-28 1.03,28,838 | 1842-43 15,17,89,130 389,26 52 
1813-14 26,14,724 | 1828-29 99,63,825 | 1843-44 17,13,67,742 2.10.58, 15- 
1814-15 36 38,068 | 1829-30 82,77,129 | 1844-45 12,29,76,131 1.34,09.8.4 
1815-16 53,64,959 | 1830-31 90,25,435 | 1845-46 10,90,06 628 1,11,48,357 








The returns of the East India Co’s exports from Bombay are given for the i 
lowing years: 1816-17, 26,626 rupees; 1818-19, 29,533 rupees ; 1819-20, 6,30,541 
rupees; 1820-21, 2,56,216 rupees; 1821-22,9,946 rupees; 1830-31, 21,076 rupees. 


EAST INDIA CO’S EXPORTS TO CHINA. 


From Madras. From Benga! 


— ~— ~ SS rn 


~_ 

Yoars. Bales. Weight, Candies.{ Bales. Bales. Mds. 

822-23 6,171 3,702 6,556 : 8,000 22,141 
1823-24 7,742 4,645 16,230 7 25,168 101,120 
1824-25 11,201 6,719 12,519 ; 20,769 83,44: 
1825-26 7,2 4,402 13,507 19,969 RO QW 
1826-97 8,762 5,256 15,0¢5 32,145 1,20,14- 
1827-28 12,029 7,217 22,486 22,694 91,177 
1828-29 12,838 7,714 43,114 1,669, 30 
1829-30 13,500 8,100 : 7 21,174 85,071 
1530-331 9,485 5,691 07 26,959 1,08, 31: 
1831-32 ia Be 18,320 73,60 
1832-33 — oes 21,732 not stated 


From what cause we know not, but the returns are brought no lower. I 
would have been gratifying could we have given them to date. 





* A Madras Rupee is of the vajue of Is !1d at the English Mint. 
t A Bombay Rupee is calculated by the East India Co. at 28 3d. 
¢ A Madras Candy is 20 Maunds or 500 Ibs. Avoirdupois. 

§ A Bombay Candy is also 20 Maunds or 560 Ibs. Avoirdupois. 
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The imports of cotton twist and yarn and cotton cloths from England into 
(‘alcutta, have increased astonishingly within the past few years, resulting, doubt- 
jess, from the operation of the tariff law established by the British government 
in I844. The total amount imported in 1546 exceeds that of the year 1541 by 
12,638,406 rupees, equivalent to about $5,813,666, computing the rupee at 46c., 
discarding fractions. 

It has been a source of regret to us that we have been unable to gain possess- 

jon of the admirable paper read before the “British Association” on the “ Sta- 
tistics of the Cotton Trade,” by Professor Royie. It devotes itself, from the 
extracts we have seen, more specifically to India Cotton. In the Northeast In- 
dies experiments have failed from the excessive dryness of the seasons, but with 
the aid of irrigation, it is thought the neighborhood of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and in climates of Egypt similar to these, the plant may be cultivated success- 
fully. Something has been achieved in the Peninsula of India, and the culture 
would be largely extended by the advance of a farthing per pound in the local 
market, as this ]s esteemed a sufficient inducement for the “ ryats” or farmers, to 
engage more extensively in its growth. The expense of transportation, however, 
is very great, and we have been furnished with the example of 34 bales shipped 
from this District to Liverpool, at a cost of 3.1-2¢. Originally valued at 6 3-4d. 
per pound, it will be seen how little was Jeft to the growers. It is said that com- 
plete success has been attained in the culture of cotton in the Southern Mahratta 
country, and particularly near the Dharwar, under the supervision of Mr. 
Mercer, the American planter. The natives have extended the cultivation, in- 
duced by the experiments of government and the better prices which have been 
paid by the weavers, They are said to have brought 30,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion last year, and by the aid of the improved gin, to have succeeded so far in 
cleaning the cotton, as to enhance its value greatly in the Liverpool market. 
The climate is like that of South Carolina—the land well adapted to the culture, 
and nothing seems required to make it a large cotton producing country, but a 
regular demand. The advantages possessed by the India cotton are its color, the 
readiness with which it takes color in dyeing, and its great swelling in the pro- 
cess ol bleaching. From its being grown in a very dry climate we may infer the 
two last qualities. The dirty condition of India cotton is one of the serious disad- 
vantages with which it has to contend, but not exclusively to the carelessness of 
the cultivator is this to be imputed. The Wahkary (or middle man) urged by 
the prospect of gain in the weight loses sight of the condition, as forming a part of 
the price, and thus adulterates it with inferior cotton, seed, fine sand, &c 


Average price of American and India or Surat Cotton in Liverpoul, and average 
Exports from India. 


American. ence. India. Exports India. bales. 
1508 to 1821,---- 15 3-4a24 13 1-2a18 1820 to 1825, - - - 39,567 
1826 to I841,---- 63-8a 83-4 3 1-2a63-4 1839 to 1844, - - - 233,438 

1845,---- 41-2 2 1-4a3 1846, - - - 185,119 


In 1847, it is presumed, the growth will be considerably augmented. 
It is maintained, in view of these facts, that, with the investment of capital and 
more attention to the cleaning of cotton for market, the cultivators in India, as 
they acquire more skill in the conduction of planting, will be enabled to contest 
the claims of the United States in the markets of Europe. 
However lightly we may be disposed to regard these indications of the growth 
of cotton in India, we cannot fail to observe the very serious attention which it 
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receives from the English nation. In an extract from the “ Manchester Exan 
iner,” the fact is presented to us that cotton of a very superior quality grown 4) 
New Orleans seed, was in course of shipment to that place by the East India (: 
pany from Cochin. Two samples of cotton grown in Coimbatore under : 
superintendence of Dr. Wright, have been received already, of a very long say)» 
and a beautiful white color. One of the samples was slightly injured from 
damping, “the damp weather preventing the pods from opening at the proper 
season.” 

The prospect of American cotton, at the present time, will scarcely justify ; 
prediction made in December last, that “the demand will greatly exceed the 
supply.” The following table, copiled from ‘‘ Burn’s Commercial Glance.” ex. 
hibits the number of bales imported, exported, taken for consumption, and the 
stocks from 1832 to 1847. 

Stockin Steckin Stock in 

Years. Imported. Exported. Consumpt’n. London. Liverpool. Glasgow. Tot. stock. 
1832,... 902,245 65,100 858434 37,381 212,350 26.575 276.306 
1833, ... 931,596 79,066 877,589 34,102 197,960 13,058 245.199 
1834, ... 946,585 90,895 883,280 35,243 180,780 9,127 215.150 
1835,... 1,089,309 107,240 937,616 26,296 145311 13.953 185.560 
1836,... 1,191,744 100,853 1,031,904 24470 184,700 20843 230013 
1837,... 1,163,839 128,535 1,064,931 60,820 204,590 23,500 280.14 
1838,... 1,429,062 102,370 1,265,116 64,150 170,853 24370 259.373 
1839,... 1,109,550 121,659 1,043,511 46.450 248349 26300 321.099 
1840,... 1,599,353 126,045 1,274,729 31,640 206,049 27,790 265.479 
1841,... 1,341,659 117,330 1,118,717 50,660 366,140 7,248 464.048 
1842,... 1,384,894 141,457 1,221.693 68,240 429,830 40,190 538 268 
1843,... 1,556,952 121,410 1,357,662 74,570 456,600 30,234 561,404 
1844,... 1,479,331 134,882 1,427,482 84,160 653,900 46,692 785.955 
1845,... 1,855,660 120,595 1,577,617 91,775 740,580 61,627 92.98 
1846,... 1,243,706 194,246 1,561, 90,060 885,480 84,990 1,060,430 
1847,... 7,985 438,970 41,703 548.058 

The consumption of cotton from 1832 to 1847 is here shown to have nearly 
doubled, while the stock from Ist Jan., 1846, to the same period in 1847, was recu- 
ced 411,772 bales, leaving on hand 548,658 bales, to form a portion of the 
1847-48. It must be remembered that this is not exclusively American cowwor. 
The stocks hav: been gradually augmenting from 1832, if we except the year 
1835, though the amount imported had rather more than maintained its annua! 
average increase. We find the amount of cotton wool exported by England in 
1846, greatly exceeds its usual proportion, as compared with previous years, 
while the consumption of 1845 and ’46 is, with a trifling variation in favor of 
the former year, very nearly equal. The prices of cotton in Liverpool, as seen in 
the table below, will be found to have been on the advance, with a very trifling 
exception, from January 1846 to January 1847. 


~ 3fa5 “ 28) 34a4 


June “ 615, 4 a5g “ 24, dpat4 
“ 24, 3404) April = 4, 33a4 
“e 31, 3 sf “ 


“ : “ 22, 31a6 “ y * 5 abs 
", 34a5 “ : “« 99, 34a5 Nov’ber 7, 4habh 
February 7, 3ja4 “18, 3ga5, “ i Sept. 5, asf “s 14, Sjatid 
“« 14, aad ss 65,3 ad July : “49, “ 21,5 ad 
21, Mad May ‘ : “ 3405 * 19, 5 “ Qn. » Aho ty 

28, a4 o-mhUmBhs “ 696, 5 Dec’ ber 12; 54a7 
a 3ja4de ts | \ jad Oct. 3, s 19, 6307 7h 
4, 3hadz e 93, 4 a5} August |, 4 a5 “« Bw, “26, SjaTd 


January 10, 3ja44 =March 21, 3} i May 30, 3ja5$ August8, 4 a5J October 17, 4306 


It cannot be urged that the short crop of 1846-7, was the sole and immediate 
cause ot the advance in prices thus made apparent. It must be remembered that 
England was in the enjoyment of almost unexampled prosperity, with more cap- 
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ial at her disposal than the demands of commerce seemed to require. Hence 
‘ » find that, from the 10th January to 28th February, the amount taken by the 
trade never fell below 25,000 bales per week, though in the first week of Feb- 
ryary itreached 38,530 bales. The quantity taken by speculators during that 
time, average d 6,187 bales. From 7th March to 25th April, the average of 24,362 
bales were taken by the trade, and by speculators, 4,675 bales. In the last week 
of this period, the quantity imported was 100,727 bales double the quantity im- 
ported 1 in sie! other week during - year. ra 2d May to 27th June, ome 
bales in i average weekly amount, and that a spec iio averaged 5900 
pales, though in the third week ec ymprised in this period, 22,000 bales were taken, 
and in the last week but 500. From July 4th to 29th August, comprising also 
a period of nine weeks, the average of the trade was 25,688 bales per week, and 
that taken by speculators fell to 3,605 bales weekly. From September 5th to 31st 
October, the trade appear to have extended their purchases, which averaged 
31.971 bales weekly, induced, probably, by the more reliable and authentic ac- 
counts from this quarter, of the shortness of the crop and the speculative move- 
ment which appears to have manitested itself about this time. During this 
period, the average quantity weekly taken on speculation was 26,810 bales. We 
now come down to the last period embraced in the eight weeks, from November 
wth to December 20th, a period in whieh the speculation of which we have 
already seen the manifestations, was found to enlarge and extend itself. The 
average of the weekly trade was but 2.462, and the speculative demand 31,484 
bales. So unequal, however, was the demand that, for three weeks immediately 
preceding the last, the average weekly amount taken by speculators was 69,266 
bales. It may be well to state here that the causes which operated so powerfully 
against cotton the past year, make its influence of too uncertain a character to be 
used as a criterion in our present speculations. 

Upon examination, we find that from Ist January to 17th December 1847, as 
compared with the previous year, the decrease of American cotton in England, 
has been in Imports. Exports. Consumption. Stock. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
87,297 29,983 393,020 25,360 

Let us see, now, if any results favorable to this great staple can be deduced 
from the facts which have been enunciated. With a stoek of 1,060,460 bales on the 
Ist sanuary, 1846, we have witnessed an almost gradual advance in price to the 
same period in 1847, and a reduction in the stock to 548,658 bales. It is true, the 
stock of manufactured goods was considered large, but that objection has no 
existence now. The course pursued by the manufacturers has assisted greatly 
in its reduction. 

We have, then, for the crop of 1847-8, taking the estimates most generally 


admitted, - - - - - = 2,200,000 bales. 
Receipts: in Great Britain from India, - 200,000 


“ Brazil, Egypt, ke., 200,000 “ 
Stock of 1846, we the decrease, to 17th December,* - 520,000 “ 


Totalsupply, - - - - «= Bales, - - - - 3,120,000 


. 


In the estimate of the crop coming to market, we have no idea we have plaeed 
the figures at a point below what the result will establish. In the receipt of Bra- 








* The stocks in France and on the Continent are not included in this estimate 
as calculated to exercise but an unimportant influence on the general result, 
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zi] and Egyptian cotton in Great Britain we incline strongly to the impresi,. 
that the imports from these two points will not exceed our estimate. The fa : a 
large quantities of Egyptian cotton having been diverted from the English 1, oN 
French market, can have no bearing upon the question in hand. Nor ie 
conceive ourselves far wrong in fixing the receipts of Great Britain from [; dia 
at 200,000 bales. Allowing thatan increase will take place, we very much doy!: 
whether it will overrun the 15,000 bales we have granted in excess of 1846. 

We will now see how stands the other side of the account. And here we (is. 
cover how far from perfect is the information upon which we must rely to assjc; 
us in our investigations. But we hazard the figures. : 


Demand of Great Britain, 1.600 000 
of France, - - 320.000 
of United States, - - - - - - $80) (KK) 

Exports trom United States to Cuba, Triste, Hanse Towns, &c., and 

from Great Britain to other parts, - - - - - : - 420.000 


te 


Total demand, ~ - 2.820.000 


Thus, on the appearance of the crop of 1848-"49, there will be but 300.000 
bales remaining over, the stock of the present year. Let us now seek to analyze 
the estimates we have made of the demand. It is but reasonable to believe that 
the consumption of Great Britain, the present year, will at least equal that o 
1846. We say, but reasonable, in view of the low price of cotton, the reduction 
in the stocks of manufactured goods and the healthful tone which is manifesting 
itself in the English money market. Added to this there appears a better feeling 
in the manufacturing districts, excited by some of the causes we have enumer- 
ated, combined with the low rate of interest. Of the wants of the United States, 
it must not be forgotten that the consumption of the last year’s crop was about 
428,000, exclusive of what was manufactured south and west of Virginia. We 
can hardly suppose then that this estimate is too large. Of the remaining ex- 
ports, we remark for the satisfaction of those who may be disposed to regard the 
amount as exaggerated, that according to the returns of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury for 1846, computing the bale at 500 lbs. weight, there was exported to ports, 
other than Great Britain and France 337,678 bales. The hypothesis that any 
reduction of the stock in Great Britain, at any time during the year, would be 
followed by an immediate advance in prices, is not without its claims to our 
consideration. The system of short time, adopfed by the manufacturers as the 
infallible preventative of high prices, does not well comport with an opposite 
state of things, hence we find a very different feeling prevails during low prices. 

This point, we think, we have established, that on the Ist January, 1849, the 
stock of cotton will be greatly reduced, and that upon present rates there must be 
an advance, 

In a review of the New Orleans Price Current we discover a decrease in the 
receipts of cotton at all the ports of 75,005 bales, as compared with last year, a 
marked falling off being evident in the receipts at Savannah and Charleston, in 
the one place of 79,371 bales and in the other of 111,935 bales. The increase in 
New Orleans, so far, has been something over 100,000 bales, and in Mobile 
26,302 bales. 

The following statements of the banks of the United States is taken from a 
full and extended supplement attached to that invaluable work, the Bankers’ 


Magazine for January, 1847: 
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BANKS OF UNITED STATES. 
Crates. Population. No. of Capital. Circulation. Spec.e. 
im4u. Banks. 
New York, Country, 2,429,000 144 19,356,000 19,270 000 2.533.000 





New York City, - - 25 24.003,000 6,967,000 6,574,000 
Mass’us’tts, Country, 738,000 83 13,249,000 10,988,000 658,000 
Buston, City, - - - - 26 15,563,000 7,208,000 3,256,000 
Pennsvivania, C’ntry, ¢.1,724,000 3 7,506,000 6,400,000 1. S00,000 
Philadelphia, - - - - 14 9,222 000 4,200,000 3.900.000 
Louisiana, - - - - - - 353,000 6 17,663,000 3,514,000 7,252,000 
South Carolina.- --- 595,000 14 11,431,000 2,442,000 OS L000 
Virginia, ------- 1,240,000 36 10,502,000 7,600,000 2 566,000 
Rhode Island, - - - - - 109,000 62 — 11,023,000 2.842.000 395, 000) 
Qhio, ----°*°*°*°* 1,520,000 48 5,706,000 8,321,000 2 604.000 
Maryland, Country, 470,000 12 1,927,000 * . 
Baltimore, - - - - - ' i 6,974,000 1,990,000 1.200.000 
‘Tennessee, ------ 830,000 20 8,056,000 3,000,000 . 
Connecticut, - - - - - 310,000 33 8.705.000 4,437,000 162,000 
Kentucky, ------ 780,000 16 7,020,000 5,710,000 2 600.000 
Georgia, ------- 691,000 20 5,109,000 3,200,000 1 448,000 
New Jersey, ----- 373,000 25 3,672,000 2,400,000 600,000 
North Carolina, --- 753,000 15 3,425,000 3,070,000 1.290.000 
Maine, ----+--- 501,000 23 2,859,000 2,536,000 260 000 
Indiana,- -+++-+-- 686,000 13 2,087,000 3,500,000 1,003,000 
New Hampshire,- - - 285,000 20 1,800,000 4,512,000 144,000 
Alabama, ------- 590,000 1 1,500,000 2,311,000 1.097.000 
Delaware,- - - - --- 73,000 5 1,390,000 * * 
District of Calumbia,- 43,000 4 1,338,000 * 
Missouri, - - - - - - - 384,000 6 1,201,000 1,920,000 1,554,000 
Vermont, ------- 292,000 18 1,297,000 — 1,400,000 296,000 
Michigan, - - - - --- 212.000 : 660,000 * * 
Wisconsin, - - - - - - 31,000 1 222.000 * * 
Total, ----- 17,063.000 753 $208,226,000 $116,738,000 244.733.0000 


A review of the trade of Boston and PuitapeLpnia for the year ending Ist 
January, 1847, we are compelled to defer, together with much interesting and 
statistical matter upon the commerce of the great and growing West. The 
trade of New York has been treated so fully under another head as to require 
no further notice. 

Hitherto we have left too much neglected the giant advances of New Orteans, 
the emporium of the boundless wealth, which yearly flows from the bosom of the 
fertile and teeming Valley of the Mississippi. With the importance of the 
measures necessary to the accomplishment of the high destiny that awaits her, 
her citizens are becoming every day more deeply impressed. The mighty “ Fa- 
ther of Waters,” as if not unconscious of the claims of this, his favorite child, 
hourly pays a wibute to her power, as he sweeps majesticaily on his course. To 
New Orleans has been imputed a want of enterprise and an absence of those high 
requisites which constitute the greatness of all large commercial cities. This 
opinion can only be conceived in ignorance and persisted in from prejudice. In 
the courtesy which characterises man in his daily intercourse with man, many 
of her elder sisters may learn a pleasing and instructive lesson. Her moral 
standard is not by the “ measure of a chopene” lower than those of her prouder 
compeers, In all the pursuits of life, whether professional or commercial, ability, 
energy and enterprise are found to characterise her citizens. 

The repeated failures of the mail early in the month caused a partial suspen- 
sion of business, which was but little improved until the receipt of the Hiber- 
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nia’s advices on the 3d inst., which gave an impulse to the market, and 
the extent of 14,000 bales cotton were made. 
The improvement, however, which was felt in cotton was gradually lost in sho 


4 


sa] 


next few days, though in sugars a slight advance was realized. On the 1»: 
rather more animation was apparent, though prices remained about the same 
The advices by the Caledonia, though considered unfavorable, but sligh») 
effected the market. Sales to the extent of 18,500 bales were made for the three da; 
previous to the 19th. For the three following days no important changes wet 
evident. The anticipation of late European accounts operated uniavorably yy 
the market towards the close of the month, and business was otherwise much fr 
tarded by the continued wet weather. No important changes are to be nuti 
in prices during the month in any of the leading staples. 


CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
Statement of Gold and Silver imported into New Orteans, during the mont) 
August and September —the Third Quarter of 1847. 
Date. Where From. Gold. 
July 15— Tampico, - - - 
‘* 20— Liverpool, (36 1-2 sovereigns) 418 
“« 24— #«2Do. (£636 in gold) 3,078 
Aug. 2— Havre, - : 11,943 
“« 3— Havana, 
“« 19— Do. - 
‘ 23—Campeachy, - 
25— Turks’ Island, 
30— Rio Grande, - 
31— Tampico, - - - - 


— orm eDwen 
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Sept. 4— Havana, : - - - 7,000 
“ 13— Do. (143-8 Mexican donbloons, 2000 
“ 15— Tampico, - 1 466 
“ 17—Havana, - 27.508 
“ 200— Do - 6,300 





$15,639 $79,348 
Total Gold and Silver, - - $94,987 
Nors.—Since the foregoing was written, the advices by the Cambria have 
reached us. Their commercial character is excceedingly important. Cotton 
had advanced 1-8d. and the monetary affairs of the kingdom greatly improved 
The rate of interest charged by the Bank of England has been reduced to 5 per 
cent, while private Banks were offering loans at 4 to 41-2. The gold in the 
vaults of the Bank had increased to twelve and a half millions—the reserve ot 
notes amounted to eight millions. In Manchester, the state of trade had greatly 
improved, and the demand for manufactured goods for China and India is said 
to be large and increasing. Spinners are, consequently, more disposed to enlarge 
the production. From the circular of Messrs. Wm. Clare & Son, Brokers ot 
Liverpool, we gather the following particulars of the cotton trade to 31st Dec. 
ultimo. The imports from the United States are 117,363 bales less than last year, 
from West Indies 6,454 bales, and from Egypt 40,000 bales. It is greater by 
23,019 from the Brazils, and 126,809 bales from India; making in the aggregate 
13,919 bales less than last year. In view Of these facts, it may be possible we 
have placed our estimates of imports into Great Britain from India, for the present 
year, at too low a figure. By the next steamer we will doubtless receive the 
annual statement of the cotton trade, reported as being out when the Cambria 
left. We may find occasion to made some fnrther remarks upon this important 
staple. — January 29. 
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|.—THE CHEROKEE ROSE—AND HEDGING IN THE souTrH.—({Concluded.) 


Irs Beauty.—This may not, by many, be considered an object of very great 
importance in a hedging plant, still it has its claims to notice and its advantages. 
As these are self-evident to those with whom arguments in their tavor would have 
any weight, we shall not offer them, but pass on to the mere utilitarian advan- 
tages. ‘he plant is, beyond question, a very beautiful one, especially when in 
bloom, when it forms one mass of snow-white wreaths, relieved by the rich, dark 
green of the leaves; and hedges of it may be still further improved, as a means 
of enriching and enlivening the landscape, by introducing plants of the stronger, 


freer-growing of the Noisettes and of the various running roses, at distances of 


thirty or forty feet in the hedge. 

For stRENGTH, a Well kept Cherokee hedge, of strong growth, far surpasses any 
other kind of live fence; and it is a more efficient proiection to crops and stock 
than any other fence known to us. Unlike other hedges, where the stoutness of 
tue stems of those plants of which they are formed, is the main source of strength 
to the hedge, this one is so bound together by the interlocking of the long shoots, 
which have been laid down lengthwise of the hedge, at difierent periods of its 
growth, as to be utterly impervious to any animal. We have seen a knowing 
old bull, lowering his head, and closing Mis eyes tothe consequences, force his way 
through the most compact hawthorn hedges of England; but we feel confident 
thata well-grown hedge of this rose would turn the Buffalo. In a field thus 
fenced, sheep are perfectly safe from dogs or wolves, unless these enter at the 
vate; and hogs may be raised even close by such a neighbor as we were at one 
time favored with, who cursed his negroes for “aset of worthless, sleepy-headed 
rascals, who could not pick up pork enough o’night, in such a neighborhood, 
without compelling him to buy it!” The negroes, belonging to a plantation thus 
enclosed, find it ditticult to ramble much, as they cannot cross these Solow without 
considerable labor and some risk. 

Permanency.—We find that plants and hedges now exist in full rigor and 
thriftiness, of from twenty to fifty years growth, in various parts of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Mississippi. No instance has come under our notice, during 
very extended enquiries and not a little personal observation, of any appearance 
ot a want of permanency, or of the plant dying out from any cause. Unsightly 
gaps and defective places are by no means rare in even a majority of Cherokee 
hedges; but these are ascribable solely to neglect and indifference. One half the 
labor and care bestowed upon an equal number of cotton plants, would keep she 
young hedge in such a rigorous, growing condition as entir:ly to prevent gaps. 

In FACILITY OF PROPAGATION AND AFTER CULTURE, the Cherokee Rose equals 
corn or cotton. But of this, anon. 

Of its FREEDOM PROM DISEASE AND FROM INJURY BY STOCK OR INSECTS, We 
can speak positively thus far. We may expect, however, that as the plant itself 
is multiplied, its insect enemies will also inevitably increase—not by spontaneous 
generation, however, but by a natural increase from a natural cause. 

No degree of cold experienced in South Carolina or Mississippi affects this 
plant injuriously. The winter of 1834-5 was a remarkably severe one and par- 
ticularly destructive of vegetable life. We find it stated, in a very interesting 
retrospect of that season, as experienced at Charleston, in the 8th vol. of So. 
Agriculturist, that during “the end of the year 1834, the temperature was mode- 
rate and uniform,” which “‘by rousing the vegetable world from its torpor, pre- 
pared the way for that devastation and havoc, which spread far and wide.” This 
continued with no very important change. At nine o’clock, on the night of 6th 
February, 1835, the thermometer stood at 48 degrees. At a more more advanced 
period of the night a very severe change took place, producing showers of sleet 
which fell at short intervals. ‘The succeeding day the weather moderated, and 
although cool, the influence of a bright sun rendered the temperature agreable 
until towards evening, when old Boreas sent forth achilling blast from the North- 
east, approaching to a pretty severe gale, diminished the temperature down to 20 
degrees, at 9 o’clock, p. m. “This was succeeded by Sunday, the 8th.” It was the 
coldest day ever experienced in South Carolina, so far as recorded. “The ther- 
mometer stood, after sunrise, 5 degrees above Zero, leaving scarcely any doubt 
that it must have been at Zero previous to daylight. The salt-water in the docks 
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and mill-ponds in the neighborhood of the city, was frozen.” Green-houses affor! 
no protection to exotics. Fig trees, myrtles, oranges, etc., etc., as far South as s 
Augustine, were cut down to the roots and many utterly destroyed. We presum 
it was at this time’that M. Noisette, whose residence and nursery near Charlesto» 
had long been celebrated for their beauty, lost his magnificent collection of Ca) 
nellias, the growth of many years—planted and nursed by his own hand—ay 
unequalled in size and splendor. The old gentleman, in the morning, gazed wpo,, 
them, all blasted and killed to the ground; and, it is said, re-entered his hous. 
without uttering a word, took to his bed and in a few days, died! 

The Cherokee Rose was not affected by this sudden and severe change. It wi]! 
even thrive as far North as Maryland. The late Mr. C. E. Rowand, of Sour) 
Carolina, aiming at a great public good, actually distributed some hundreds 0: 
parcels of cuttings of this plant, about the the year 1820 to ’23 to an equa! num)» 
of his fellow farmers in the Southern States; at the same time publishing in th: 
American Farmer directions for its cultivation, ete.; and requesting, as a yer) 
moderate return for so much trouble and expense, that the recipients would repor: 
their suscess or failure, through that journal. Some ha/f dozen did so! Poor en 
couragement to others to follow the liberal example of Mr. Rowand. Throug! 
those who did report—Am. Farm., vo. 7—we learn that Mr. Wm. H. Ti!ghman 
Plinlimman, Talbot county, and Edward Stabler, Jr., Harewood, Montgomer, 
county, succeeded in growing the plants; of their suecess we have no knowledge 
after the first three years. We are thus particular, to satisfy enquiries that hay: 
been made of us from Pennsylvania and Virginia, and we would be glad t 
learn if the rose still flourishes at these places. 

We have much to say upon its ADAPTATION FOR HEDGING PURPOSES, TO THE CLI 
MATE AND WANTS OF THE SOUTH, AND TO FARMS CULTIVATED BY NEGROES. Fences 
we must have. Timber is becoming scarce everywhere; and many districts are 
s» completely exhausted as to be, measurably, abandoned from an actua! want ot 
tencing material; the lands being too much worn, under the same wasteful cours: 
which destroyed the timber, to repay any outlay for enelosing. Timber, exposed 
to the weather, decays very rapidly in our climate ; so that fences of that materia! 
require very frequent repairs and do not last long. The tax upon the labor of a 
plantation is enormous, even when well timbered; and still more, of course, 
where much hauling is requisite. Many of the finest plantations on the lowe: 
Mississippi have no fencing timber, and cypress pickets have to be purchased { 
that purpose. Great part of Texas consists of prairie, on which the plant wil 
grow most vigorously, forming an impassable fence in a very few years; and 
with the China tree (melia azedarach) trom its hardiness, rapidity of growth an 
excellence for fuel and other economic purposes, will be the means, we confident- 
ly predict, of settling up millions of acres of that fine country which woul 
without these, remain forever uncultivated, though by no means barren, Wastes 
Add to these the Pise, or dry clay house, and all the objections to a settlement in 
that magnificent stock country are done away with. Give Illinois such a plan 
tor hedging, and a tree equal in value, rapid growth and easy cultivation, anc 
she would quickly become the first agricultural State of the Union. As it is, no’- 
withstanding the rigors of her climate and great dearth of timber, she mak« 
lengthly strides towards the first rank. 

‘I'he advantages of a proper subdivision of plantations by permanent enclos- 
ures, are sufficiently apparent. They are the very foundation of all improve- 
ment. The many fine tracks of hill-land, in these Southern States, which hav: 
had the cream skimmed from them, in repeated crops of cotton and corn, withou' 
other rotation and without manure, and have become cut up by gullies and strippec 
of their timber, might yet be reciaimed for other and highly profitable kinds o! 
farming by being promptly hedged in before it is too late. ‘They might then, 
should the owners find it advisable to move their forces on to newer and richer 
lands, be turned into sheep farms or disposed of to advantage for that purpose 
Without fences or fencing materials they are worthless. 

Of the Raripity with which A PERFECT AND SUBSTANTIAL FENCE CAN BE FORMEI 
of this rose, we will only remark that if properly planted, and tended with a rea- 
sonable degree of care, in four years a protecting fence may be dispensed with ; 
and six years growth will render it proot against the most breachy stock. 

Having thus enumerated the most prominent and valuable qualities of this 
plant for hedging purposes, we proeeed to name the only objections, we are aware 
of, to its employment in that way, to any extent. 
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The great space occupied by an unpraned Cherokee hedge, is the principal 
objection made to it. but for ‘Ais the piant should not be blamed. — If pianted, as 
it always should be, ina straight line, and not f lowipg the zig-zag of the rail 
tence, it can readily be kept within a reasonable limit, say with a base of trom 
three to five feet. And the labor requisite to keep it thus within proper bounds, 
js not greater than is needed to keep up a rail fence; with this very great advan- 
tage, that the trimming may be done at any season of the year when the planter 
is most at leisure; and even if neglected tor years, the only evil arising will be 
the temporary loss of ground occupied by the encroachment. The harbor afforded 
ty vermin, snakes, rais, rabbits, birds, etc., is, in fact, a serious objection. The 
difficulty can be greatly lessened by trimming and keeping clean; and stil] more 
os providing for the negroes a few small, wire-haired terriers, in place of the 
great, worthless, sheep-killing, tood-consuming curs, most of them are now pel- 
mitted to have about their houses. 

We have an anxious doubt to express, at this part of our subject, and which 
we name with much hesitation and aiter long and serious thought. It is, that the 
Cherokee hedge will and does afford protection to the cotton moth, either in its 
imagetor erysalis form, in one and most probably both of which it most certain]; 
hybernates. We throw out this suggestion, as remarked, hesitatingly ; as it may 
prove that we are altogether mistakeu; and, in the meantime, many may be, 
thereby, deterred trom doing that which has been already too long postponed. it 
will not prevent our planting some miles of hedge, this winter. 

THE MODE OF PLANTING most commonly pursued, has been to make holes with 
a spade or other implement, under the rail fence, following the worm, and insert- 
ing cuttings quite close together, say every three to six inches. By this method 
the most of the cuttings take root and grow, being kept cool and moist by the 
lower rail of the fence. Others, also following the worm of the fence, plant a 
short distance from it, putting the cuttings in with aspade or grubbing-hoe. Any 
plan of hedging which occupies, at the very start, a space of tive feet in width, is 
objectionable. Still more so is the crowding together so many cuttings, by which 
the plants are weakened at the first, and never afterwards acquire strength, even 
if tended, to form a substantial fence. The impossibility of tending the young 
hedge during the three first years of its growth, so as to give it complete posses- 
sion of the ground, to the exclusion of briars, vines of various kinds, cane, China 
trees, etc., by which so many of those now growing are disfigured and injured, is 
even a more serious objection to its being crowded into the tence corners. 

In order to have a strong and regular hedge, it is indispensable to have healthy 
vigorous plants. ‘These cannot be produced without cultivation and space to each 
plant. With the Cherokee Rose this is especially the case, as stout and vigorous 
shoots are needed trom the first, that the dase of the hedge may be composed vi 
such. If consisting of shoots, the delicate growth of crowded plants, these are 
quickly choked out by those stronger shoots, which those plants that ultimately 
iake the lead throw out, leaving the bottom and middle of the hedge a mass ot 
lead spray. 

The method of forming M@dges of the Cherokee Rose, which we recommend as 
the true one, suggested by theory, thoroughly tested in practice and now offered as 
the result of experience, is this:—Upon a HILL-PLANTATION, already under tence, 
remove the fence; grud out every bush, briar, cane, etc., and cut down the large 
trees that will in any way shade or affect the hedge-row; upon the poorer portions 
apply a dressing of any inanure that may be at hand; break up the ground with 
a good two-horse plow, bedding it, to the width of twenty feet, or as wide as prac- 
ticable; run a heavy harrow two or three times along the bed thus turmed, and 
it is ready for resetting the fence—which do to one side, so as to allow of the 
young hedge being tended with plow and cultivator. If the hedge-row embraces 
any new land, it is best to rake or burn off the leaves and twigs, or plow deep 
enough to mix sufficient earth with the light, leafy matter on the surface, to 
counteract its chaffiness. Where it crosses any low, wet spots, throw up a bank 
with the spade, leaving a ditch on the lower side sufficient to drain the bank to 
the depth of from three to four feet. Let all this be done as early in the fall as 
practicable. 

If intended to enclose woopLaND, to remain as such, a space of at least sixty 
feet must be cleared for the hedge-row, as this plant will bear no shade. It is not 
necessary to fence it in from stock roaming at large, as they rayely injure it. A 
range of poles, raised two or three feet upon forks, immediately over the plant , 
will be all sufficient. 
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tIVER-BOTTOM LANDs must be drained to grow good hedges. The bank of any 
ditch that drains the land to the depth of three teet, the contents of which for: 
the bank will answer well. Occasional flooding of two or three days duration 
we have never found injurious, Standing-water, however, would inevitably des- 
troy the plant. 7 

PRratrig-LAND must be broken up during the previous May er June, to the width 
of thirty or more feet; then bed up in the fall, as above directed, preparatory to 
planting. F 

At any time, when the condition of the soil will admit, from the first of No- 
vember until the first of March, but the earlier the better, plant the cuttings, 
‘'hese are to consist of pieces, from twelve to fifteen inches long, of strong shoots 
of the previous summer's growth, cut with a sharp knife or a pair of those stout 
shears, made on purpose for rose pruning and which make a draw cut—not 
chopped into lengths with a hatchet. This may be done during wet weather, 
assorting the cuttings with the tops all one way and burying them half their 
length in moist ground until wanted; but it is better to set them out as they are 
cut from the plants. If the cuttings are to be transported to a distance, they may 
be packed closely in a box or barrel with alternate layers of moss from old logs, 
made moist but not wet. 

Atter staking out or marking with a line or otherwise, the intended line of 
hedge, trundle along it a wheel made of two inch plank, three feet in circum- 
terence, in the edge of which is inserted a stout peg, which of course will make 
a hole every three feet. Let any requisite number of hands, with spades, dig 
small trenches at each of the peg-marks, say fifteen inches long (across the hedge - 
row) ten inches wide and ten deep. One steady hand follows with a basket of 
cuttings, and inserts three in each trench, at least two-thirds cf their length in the 
ground, drawing in some of the loose dirt with his foot and pressing it firmly to 
the base of the cuttings. If the soil is good, the trenches may then be filled up, 
by other hands following with hoes, and pressed down lightly with the foot; but 
it poor or thin, let the trenches, by all means, be filled up with rich compost, or 
cow-pen manure, from a cart which should follow the one who plants. 

{t has been objected to this mode of planting that it entails considerable labor 
and some care; and that the distance between the cuttings is too great. When 
the object to be attained is considered—that of forming a permanent and cheap 
ience, and within as short a period as possible—the care and labor requisite do 
not deserve a thought. If true in any instance,, that what is werth doing at all, 
s worth doing well, it is assuredly true in this. The writer planted in this man- 
ner, filling every trench with compost, at the rate of fully one-third of a mile per 
lay, with five ordinary hands and one cart. The land was very poor, yet the 
result is a most promising young hedge, without a gap in the a Bg The in- 
creased distance between the plants is indispensible to a vigorous, hardy growth; 
not a tithe of the cuttings are needed; the work can be done in a much more 
perfect manner; and the after tending is materially lessened and facilitated. 

Immediately after working over the corn the first time, throw a light farrow 
to the young rose plants, moulding with the hoe and @refully cutting out or 
covering every weed and sprig of grass. At the next tending, which should not 
be delayed long enough to permit any part of the hedge-row to become foul, draw 
out the extra plants in each trench, leaving only one, and taking care not to loosen 
the earth round the roots of that one in pulling out the others. The cultivator 
used twice and the hoes once, after this, will suffice. 

At some time during the following fall or winter, let a careful hand cut off, 
with a sharp knife or pair of rose-shears, every sprout or shoot, to within a foot 
i the ground. Early in the spring bed to the plants with a good turning plow, 
to the width of four feet on each side, previously top-dressing the poor spots 
with any convenient manure. Once during the summer let the hands lay up the 
shoots, Which will be numerous and strong, lengthwise of the hedge, using Vight 
iorks, and pressing the shoots down. This must be done again in the fall or win- 
ter; when the ground on each side should be again plowed. After which no fur- 
ther tending will be requisite, other than to chop down weeds and briars twice 
during the summer, laying up the shoots snug by, as before, until the hedge has 
height and width of base sufficient. To this it must be limited by the use of 
light bill-hooks, with long handles, each winter. 

We have had satisfactory assurance that stronger and more vigorous plants are 
produced from seed than from cuttings; and that the seeds vegetate rapidly under 
proper management. Seed is produced abundantly ; it can be easily obtained 
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and transported to any part of the country ; and it can be sowed in less time than 
cuttings can be properly planted; requiring, however, much more care in the 
after tending during the first year. Except in the facility of transportation to a 
distance, not much is gained by the use of seed instead of cuttings. The Aip: 
must be gathered during November, mixed with two or three times their bulk ot 
sand or mellow earth, and kept in a cool, damp cellar or pit until the beginning 
of February, when they must be picked or sifted out, and rubbed to pieces, so as 
to separate the seeds from the husk. The ground having been prepared as tor 
planting cuttings, half a dozen seeds may be ~~ at the distance recommende:| 
and covered with half an inch of loose soil, the dropper then pressing the spot 
lightly with his foot. They will soon sprout and grow, and must be then kept 
completely clear of weeds—seedling roses will bear xo shade of that kind. The 
surplus plants had better be pulled up, leaving only two or three in a place; one 
only being left, the next spring, to form the hedge. 

Unless where their scarcity may render it an object, it is better not to transplant 
either from seeds or cuttings. Nothing is, otherwise, gained by it, and the lab i] 
is much greater than in planting cuttings. Layers make strong plants, but we 
do not use them, for the reason given above. 

We will close by remarking that the cutting and seeds of the Cherokee Rose 
may be obtained in many parts of the country. In the vicinity of New Orleans, 
Natchez, Bayou Sara, Baton Rouge and many other points on the Mississippi ; 
and of Charleston, 8. C., Savannah, Geo., Mobile, Ala., ete., etc., they can be 
procured, we presume, without the slightest difficulty and at but trifling expense 
To those subscribers to the Review who may not be able, otherwise, to procure them 
and especially to residents of the prairies of Texas, we will with pleasure forward 
cuttings or seeds, being put to no expense in the matter. , far ® 
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We find the following in a late number of Simmonds’ Colonial Magazine 
published in London. It is richly worth the attention of our planters, and we 
would suggest a careful perusal. The day may come when the monopoly of the 
West Indies in this particular will be disturbed materially by our competition. 


Tue Masuracture or Rv, it may be premised, consists of two distinct chem- 
ical operations, viz: — Ist, the preparation of the wash or liquor for distiliation, 
and the distillation itself: with the first of these processes only at present we have 
to deal. The 2d, from the great improvement that has taken place in the con- 
struction of the stills, may, with propriety, be denominated more a mechanical! 
than a chemical operation, and requires neither science nor ingenuity for its 
accomplishment. 

In the first place, then, for the sake of illustration and brevity, let me explain 
in language adapted to the capacities of all, the terms in general use in our liquor 
lofts and distilleries. 


A can of rum means . - - - - - - - 5 gallons. 
ce Ce ee ee ee ee - 5 ditto. 


A gallon of sweets is a gallon of molasses, or 5 gallons of skimmings; in 
speaking of a gallon of rum it is understood proof 25. 

The great object to be obtained in all still houses is to convert every gallon ot 
sweets used in the process into a gallon of rum, pf. 25, or of the strengih that will 
just sink a drop of olive oil, and let it be understood that I speak in general terms 
tor our climate without alluding to the difference of apparent strength caused b; 
a difference of temperature; that fact, although worth knowing, is more a matter 
ior consideration to those who may be induced to try chemical experiments than 
for the every day operations of a distillery in these islands. 

Two large receivers are necessary on an estate making 100 hogsheads of 
sugar, and converting the whole of the sweets derived from that sugar into rum, 
for the skimmings of one day ought not to be used, till an active fermentation has 
taken place in the receiver containing the first day’s accumulation. 

The first thing to be done before carrying the skimmings into the liquor vats is to 
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remove from their surface the grosser part, which may be advantageously us: 
teeding stock. I would then give each vat at least six Pails per cent. of skim- 
mimgs, and fill it up with cold water till within ten inches of the top. (I say ¢v/, 
water, for I do not approve of the sweet water from the coppers being used 1) 
periectly cold, as it is sure to produce a tendency to the acetous fermentation. 
Che use of lees seems, of late years, to have gone completely out of fashion, anc 
1 think the quality of the rum is improved ; but, formerly, the lees of the previo 
day’s distillation formed a large proportion of the setting, and, I have no doubt 
advantageously, if used with discretion, as it contains in most cases a quanti: 
of unfermented sweets, and also the principle of active fermentation in itse) 
not too often used. Having given each vat its due proportion of skimmings a: 
water, cover them carefully up with covers made of board in preference to ross- 
seaus or cane tops, for the purpose of confining as much as possible the carboni- 
acid gas, it being also an active element in promoting fermentation. Next morn- 
ing the vats must be all carefully skimmed, and, if a brisk fermentation hax 

mmeneed, Which will naturally be the case, they will be in a fit state to receiy; 
their first charge of 5 per cent. of molasses, after which the contents musi \y 
well stirred and mixed together from the bottom. On the third morning, hayiny 
gone through the same process of skimming, finish charging by giving you: 
intended proportion of sweets, which, in the first round of the liquor loft, ough: 
not to exceed 15 per cent. of the contents of the vat. Some distillers never exceed 
this proportion during the whole crop, but I could never ascertain the reason, no: 
was I ever induced to follow implicitly this limit. I was always guided by th 
return, and [ could see no i cause, if I got a gallon of rum for a gallon o! 
sweets used, to limit myself to such proportion; and, in consequence, in th 
middle of crop, I have used 18 or 19 per cent. of sweets with advantage as to th: 
quantity and strength of the rum, besides a saving of fuel, time, and wear anc 
tear of the still. 

When it is desirable to convert the whole of the molasses into rum, I would 
recommend the following method of making a mixture of the same value as 
skimmings; put 10 pails of skimmings, 2 pails of molasses, 5 pails of lees per- 
fectly cold, for every hundred gallons of the contents of the vessel in which the 
mixture is made, and fill up with water; allow it to ferment and use it as skim- 
mings. This method, when the molasses is accumulating, will be found usetu! 
and enable you to finish the rum crop as soon as the boiling is done, which is of 
great importance, as a proportion ot skimmings in the liquor will insure bette: 
fermentation, and, consequently, a better return of rum than when the liquor i 
entirely made up from molasses as sweets, and mixed with lees and water. Ati: 
the last charge of molasses, fill up all the vats with water, andskim and mix each 
daily for five or six days. After the fourth or fitth day’s fermentation, the liquor 
in the vats, which had been in great commotion, will gradually subside till tl. 
eighth or ninth, when it will have entirely ceased to ferment, and be nearly th: 
temperature of the surrounding air, and only a few bubbles be observed occa- 
sionally rising to the surface. 

It is now fit for the still, and the sooner it is distilled the better. Draw out th 
plug in the bottom of the vat very quietly (the head of which ought to be immers- 
ed a little below the surface of the liquor, to prevent the accumulation of acidity 
round it,) disturbing as little as possible the wash, till nearly empty, and as soon 
as it has become thick and muddy, replace the plug, without allowing the sedi- 
ment to enter the still, for that proportion contains no alcohol, and is a mere caput 
mortuum, and only tends to burn the bottom of the still, imparting to the spirits 
that disagreeable flavour, known by the appellation of “still-burnt” rum; then 
wash out the vats with a pail or two of hot lees, and they will be in a fit state to 
be proceeded with as before. 

Great care must be taken to prevent the wash changing from the vinous to the 
dcetous fermentation, for in this climate they follow one another in quick suc- 
cession; in tact, I have known many instances where they were both going on 
at the same time; in that case no time ought to be lost in distilling the liquor, 
taking care not to use the lees in any subsequent setting: the vat ought then to be 
well washed out with boiling water and coated with thick temper-lime water : 
this was more necessary formerly, when the lees formed a proportion of the next 
operation ; it is still very requisite, as the innumerable flies which accumulate 
round a bad vat will communicate the taint to theothers. Should the liquor loft, 
by any unaccountable means, get into bad condition, and the wash show a tendency 
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-o run into the acetous fermentation, I would recommend the plentiful use of the 
milk of lime to whitewash the vats as soon as empty, and also if thought neces- 
sary the fumes of burning sulphur may be applied with great advantage. 

The universal complaint, and the reason given for a failure in the returns from 
the liquor is, that the still-houses where the fermentation goes on, are too cold, and 
you will find every door and window shut to keep the lott hot; while the con- 
trary, witheut exception, is the true cause. In such cases I have insisted upon a 
‘ree admission of air, and the consequences have been universally what I ex- 
pected—better returns. er 

Every one engaged in a distiNery ought to know, that between 68 and 77 dee. 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, is the temperature best calculated for premoting 
the vinous fermentation, and there are none of our liguor lofts or distilleries 
which do net exceed that extreme by many degrees; butit is the variation of tem- 

erature between the excessive noon-day heat, under a tiled roof, and the chill at 

night, that causes the mischief complained of, and not the cold; and our en- 
deavors ought to be to assimilate the temperature as nearly as possibie, by admit- 
ting the cool air during the day, and excluding it at night. 1 shall now add a 
‘able of the proofs of spirits, corresponding with the glass beads commonly in 
use, which will be found useful in estimating the number of gallons actually 
made, when reduced to the strength of proof spirits: — 


Bead marked 17 indicates 41 per cent. over-proof. 


# 18 : 38 

ad 20 “ 27 
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. 2% ” 68 Tebago proof 
a 26 % 05 ditto, 

5 27 + 5 under proof. 
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Tue following will be of interest to our readers who are at ail concerned in 
hose staple products of the Indies which vie with those of our own country. 
We have shown in previous numbers of the Review, the progress which India 
has made in sugar and in cotton—tha results in rice are equally important. We 
extract from the paper of Geo. W. Johnson, published in London, Colonial Ma- 
gazine, No. 13, p. 15, and shall continue the subject in succeeding numbers of the 
Review. 


Rice.— Oryza sateva.—Dr. Roxburgh considers that the wild rice, known as 
Nivari in Sanscrit, as Newaree in Telinga, and as Aruz in Arabic, is the parent 
from whence has sprung all the cultivated varieties, of which he says 40 or 50 
are known, but Baboo Rhadakant Deb enumerates 120.—( Trans. Agri-Hort. Soc. 
ii. 235, &c. 

It must not be supposed that these are all permanent distinct varieties: many 
of them are doubtless the same variety which is mentioned in the list by other 
names; and others are similarly mentioned by several titles, though only casual- 
ly altered in appearance or quality by being grown on different soils or, at dit- 
ierent seasons. Whether grown in a cold or tropical latitude must effect a great 
change in the appearence of a variety gradually introduced from one climate to 
the other. This must occur to a greater extent with rice, perhaps, than with any 
other cultivated crop. ‘Thus we see it growing in the plains of the most equa- 
torial districts of Hindostan; and we find it in the lofty mountains of Joomla, 
towards the Himalaya, in Nepaul, where it sustains, without suffering, the cir- 
cumstances of frost and snow. Dr. Wallich says: “It was sent to England about 
the year 1820; it vegetated there most vigorously, but was sown too late to per- 
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mit its ripening its produce.* Still further north, and at a greater eleyajioy 
yet continues fruitful. A kind of rice is grown on the terraces cut into the 
of the Himalaya mountains.t In the interior of these mountains, barley j, , 
sown until May or June, and reaped in August or September; while on the » 
terior ranges, the harvest is gathering in, at the very time the seed is sowing 
the interior, or at greater elevations. It is at this oo that the rice is sown 
places within the intluence of the rainy season, which extends from about ;} 
middle of June to the end of September. In some places rice is irrigated. 2, 
in others it is not; but rain talls very frequently, and the air is always in a mp). 
state from being charged with moisture trom the heated valleys, and depositing 
on the mountains, when it reaches an elevation where it becomes cooled be), 
the point of saturation. 

Svil—Rice delights in a fertile soil; some varieties require the soil to be ce: 
stanily flooded, and then it ought to be silieious; others require upland alumino 
land, but in either cave it must contain a more than usual quantity of decompos. 
ing animal as well aS vegetable matter; and, whatever may be the mode , 
—— or planting adopted, the soil cannot be reduced previously to too fine a 
uilth. 

Manures.—The smal! quantity of dung applied by the native cultivators to thi, 
crop will be noticed incidentally when considering the modes of its insertion. N 
doubt can be justifiably entertained as to this niggardness being injurious, and t! 

a much larger increase of grain would be the consequence of a more liberal a»- 
plication ot such decomposing organic matter. ' 

To the upland dry land crops | would recommend the application of comm»: 
salt, in small quantities. One variety grown in the southern part of peninsula: 
India, and noticed in the preceding list under its Malay name, Cuéandeu, wil] no: 
thrive in a soil where salt is not present. Four or five bushels per acre is p1 
bably a proportica that will be found highly beneficial. 

Sowing, §-c.—Throughout India the three following modes of sowing rice a: 
practised :—1. The seed is sown dry in the fields, where the plants are to grow! 
maturity. At Seringapatam it is called the Bora butia, or Punejii; in Malaba: 
Podi-weith:. 2. The seed is made to germinate before it is sown; this is known 
at Seringapatam as the Mola butia, in Malabar, as Chetu-wetha. 3. The seed j 
sown thickly in a seed-bed, and the plants when a foot high are transplanted in 
ithe fields, where they are to remain until harvest; at Seringapatam this is calle 
nati, in Malabar, nearra.t 

The cultivation differing in each of these modes, it will be most intelligible : 
eonsider them separately. 

It must also be observed, that there are two distinct crops of rice usually raised 
annually; one being scwn just previously to the rains, and the other during th 
dry weather. In Mysore, the first is known as the Hainu crop, and the second as 
the Caru crop; by which names, for the sake of brevity, I shall distinguish them 

The Caru crops in Mysore, according to the time of sowing, are known bh) 
three names. If the seed is sown at the most favorable season, it is called Cum! 
Caru; but if, from want of power in laborers or cattle, some is too early an: 
some too late, the first is called Tula Caru, and the second Mysha Caru. Thes 
Variations cause a deficiency of from 30 to 50 per cont. in the crop. The produce 
of the Hainu and Cumba Caru crops is nearly the same. 

Dry Seed Sowing —For the Hainu crop this is regulated by the time of th 
setting in of the rains. In Mysore, three days previously to the first sowing. 
about the middle of February, the soil is softened by being watered. It it then 
plowed twice a month until the end of May. After the fourth plowing, manure 
obtained either from the cow-house or city, is puton. After the fifth plowing, it 
rain does not fall, the field must be watered, and three days subsequently the seed 
is sown broad-cast, and covered by the sixth plowing. Any rain falling during 
the thirty days immediately succeeding the sowing, is allowed to run off through 
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* Trans. Agri-Hort. Soc. of India, vol.iii. p. 82. 

+ This variety yields a larger proportion of pure farina and stareh than the 
varieties grown in the plains, and altogether appears to be a more nourishing 
article of food, and, therefore, deserving of consideration. It is reaped in the 
beginning of November. 

t Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, vol. i. p. 84. 
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an opening in the enclosing bank. If much rain falls at this time, the crop is 
considerably injured. If no rains have occurred during those thirty days, the 4 
field is kept constantly inundated until the crop is ripe; but if there have been is 
occasional showers, the inundation is not commenced until the forty-fifth day. 







{TO BE CONTINUED.] 








1V.—TEXAS SUGAR. 






Tue annexed letter, from a gentleman in Texas, we insert in fairness. The a 
whole truth should be known in every matter. If Judge Rost has been led into ie 
error, he will be happy to have it corrected. Will our friend, therefore, favor us : 
with the proposed paper, for which a space in the Review is reserved. 









GaLvesTon, January 10, 1848. 






J.D. B. De Bow, Esa, 





[x reading the last number of the Commercial Review of the South and West, 
wherein the manufacture, machinery and introduction of sugar are largely com- 
mented upon, I was inclined to believe, and find my opinion sney supported by 
some of our oldest settlers on this island and in its neighborhood, that the refer- 
ences to Texas, which are on the 434th page, are greatly erroneous and, as I may 
say, totally incorrect. 

I would have sent you an article in answer to some of the remarks about 
Texas, by this opportunity, but, wishing to know whether an article, differing 
so widely with the facts set forth by Judge P. A. Rost, would find a place in your 
paper, I deferred doing so, until being advised by you. 

The individual named, and upon whose information the article has undoubt- 
edly been written, appears to be unknown to every old settler, and I have found 
it yet impossible, though I have tried hard, to find out a person who may know 
such an individual; but all my exertions have been in vain. 

Those persons who have tried the cultivation of sugar in this neighborhood, 
have, up to now, found no reason to complain of the soil, ete. 























SUGAR IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 





V.— PRODUCTION OF 





Rosertvitte, Beaufort District, S. C., 15th December, 1847. 
J. D. B. DeBow, Esa.: 4% 


Turovcnovt St. Peter’s parish and the upper part of St. Luke’s and Prince 
William’s, almost every planter cultivates a patch of from one-fourth to one or 
two acres of the cane, but comparatively few are prepared to manufacture it. In 
the parts of the district mentioned, there is scarcely a log cabin to be found, even 
on our poorest soil, where there is not attached to it a small patch, well manured, iat 
on which they very successfully cultivate a sufficiency of cane to furnish their 
families bountifully with syrup, and many of them with their years’ supply of 
sugar. Such of them as are prepared for manufacturing, grind and boil for their 
neighbors, retaining enothind. for toll. The yield of sugar to the acre, { am in- 
clined to believe has not been less, upon an average, than 1000 to 1200 Ibs. of 
excellent quality, besides a considerable quantity of syrup. I have heard of six 
barrels made to the acre, say 1500 to 1800 lbs. It is ascertained that stable . 
manure produces the best sugar both in quantity and quality. In one instance, I , 
have been informed, that the land cultivated had been too highly manured, by cow- 
penning thereon, to produce sugar: the care grew very luxuriantly and made 
excellent syrup; but from some cause, perhaps a want of skill in boiling, it 
could not be reduced to sugar. The very general success, however, has been 
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AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES SOUTH AND WE 


. EST. 





such that itappears to be a universal determination to cultivate and manufa-: 
largely in future. 
inanure, will not produce sugar; but when manured, will make three o; 


It is manifest that our poer lands. 





times as much in weight of sugar as they could of cotton, besides the syry) \ 


want of skill in manutaciuring heretotore, has been a principal cause o} 
cane being planted. 


A 


But the smai/ planiers find it to their interest and con+, 


jence to so iar turn their attention to its cultivation, as to make their own sy 
in future. ‘The more epulent, who have been depending on their overseers a; 


their dong staple, it is apprehended, will not very readily turn their atten; 
it. The one absorbing interest of making cotton and rice, has too generally sy; 
ceded that attention (which would be beneficial to our planters generally) : 
should be besiowed on what they think smali matters. 
tarmets are, generally speaking, the most independent and prosperous, bec: 
more personally attentive and enterprising. 


The smaii planters ; 


ait 


There can be no doubt that om 


mate is admirably adapted to the production of sugar, and, with proper atten:i 
to manuring, it would be more money-making than the overplanting of ¢ 


The machinery for manufacturing the cane is very simple. The whole 
mill, boiler, furnace and sugar-house, to many of our smai/ planters, probably 
not exceed from $50 to $100 at most; and the fixtures generally, embraced j 


eos 





calculation, are so simple as to require very little mechanical skill; perhaps :} 


only cost of money, very generally, is the purchase of the boilers. 


No ce 


however, there might, and would be a great improvement in #hachinery, wh, 


the cultivation of the cane becomes more extensive. 


And that there will 


\ 
be an 


increased attention to this business, I have no doubt, especially if the pre 
depression in the price of cotton continues. 


Respectfully, yours, 


VI.— MANUFACTURES FOR THE SOUTH—RHODE ISLAND AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Manufacturing Industry, &-c.—One great cause of the unproductiveness of cur 
capital and labor is the want of diversion of them. 


ROBERT G. NORTON. 


In every country there is a 


kind of labor which experience proves to be the best and most productive of that 
country. In one agriculture should predominate; in another manufactures, in a 
third commerce; but in no one on the face of the globe has an exclusive atten- 
tion to either of these branches been found the most profitable. It is the judicious 
combination of them all that makes a nation great, and prosperous, and happy 
This is an old political doctrine; its antiquity, however, is no disparagement ¢: 
its truth. For its illustration we shall go no further than the history of our ow: 
country. And fortunately for our purpose the last census of the Government {u: 
nishes data upon which there can be no dispute. 

If we divide the population of Rhode Island (138,830) and that of south Caro- 
lina (549,398) into their respective annual incomes, viz: into $13,001,228 tur 
Rhode Island, and into $27,173,536 for South Carolina, it will be perceived tha: 
Rhode Island divides, as the yearly income of each of its inhabitants, $100, while 


South Carolina divides only $45. 


If you take out the black population in both 


States, and make the division only among the whites, Rhode Island will divice 
$119, while South Carolina will divide $101. These are startling facts. 
are they so? It will perhaps be said, it is either because the people of Rhoce 
Island are more industrious than our people, or are engaged in more profitabie 
labor; or from both causes combined. 

The first of these we are unwilling to grant. Naturally we believe there are 
no people more willing to work than ours, when only taught to see a profitable 
result to their labor. The difference in the profits of the two States must be at- 
tributed, therefore, to some other cause. The labor of Rhode Island is diversified, 


ours is not. 


Agriculture, 
Commerce, 


Let us see. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Manufactures, -~— - 





There are engaged in— 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


- lin 6| Agriculture, - - - Jin 


- 1 in 5] Manufactures,  - 


Why 


3 
- lin 87|Commerce, .- - - 1 in 30l 


lin 57 






















AGRICULTURE AND MANUPACTURES ‘SOUTII AND WEST 135 
: 
Divide the population of the two States into families of five each; there will +e: 

, 97.766 families in Rhode Islan { and 118,579 in South Carolina. Give to each tf 
wily, and to the horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep attache l to each, the amount ot fe 
grain, poratoes, and hay usually consumed by them, and it wil! appear that South at 
Cgrolina will be dificient in a seil supply as muca asa million and a half bushels, $e 





while Rhode Island will have 2 surplus of very nearly that amount. This arises 
weak - . ey a 

‘om the fact that South Carolina has more horses and cattle to support than 
Rhode Island. Thus they are in— 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 


RHODE ISLAND, 
1-2 a horse to a family of five, 






1 1-2 horse to a family of five, rt 
1 cow do. do. do. 4 neat cattle do. do. 14 
4 sheep do. do. do. | 1 sheep do, do. {re 
" hog do. do. do. 7 1-2 hogs do. do. 
















of all kinds. | 14 of all kinds. 





Suppose them to be equal, and that both States have enough of wheat, rye, 
ats, barley. potaioes and hay to support their population and cattle, the compar- 





Od 
at 


ative incomes Ofsthe two States would stand thus: 































RHODE ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Manufactures, - ‘ $8,640,526 | Manufactures, - - $2,248,915 
Commerce, - - - 1,294,957 | Commerce, - - - 2,632,421 
Mines, - - - 162,410 Mines, - - - 187,608 

Forests, - - - - 44.610 | Forests, - - - - 549,626 ’ 

Wi mrp Ker 659,312 | Fisheries, - -  - 1,275 is 
Rice, - - - > + lead Rice, - - - - 1,514.77: 
Cotton, - - ae Tee Cotton, - - - - 4.628 ,270 
$10,801,914 $11,762,986 














From this estimate each inhabitant .in Rhode Island, after feeding himself, will 

have over $99 for clothing and other expenses, while each one in South Carolina 

will have a fraction under $20. at 
The above table also shows another fact of much importance. The manufac- 

tures of Rhode Island are more valuable than the cotton and rice of Carolina 















taken together. In other words, the labor employed in the one is more productive 
than in the other two. 7. 
It is a question, then, which comes directly home to us, “Is South Carolina as 
less capable than Rhode Island of excelling in the same profitable labors ?” 4 t 
We have already combatted that class of complainers who are eternally de- t. 
srying the profits of agricultural labor; there is another class who elevate it too f 4 
much—even to the exclusion of all other pursuits. Nothing is easier than to be . 4 
so deceived. Such persons view the agricultural calling with a poetical eye and +f 
see in it nothing but pastoral beauty and happiness. Were this the occasion, no . Sea 
task would be more pleasant than to indulge in drawing a picture of the virtue, wk 
and excellence, and riches of a people thus engaged. As a rhetorical exercise it :: 





might afford entertainment; but the true economist, criticising the work, would a 
pronounce it only a fancy picture, alike untrue to nature and to fact. 
Besides this, the introduction of different manufactures amongst us would have 
an effect not less important to our agriculture—we mean the great inland trade it . 
would create. In every prosperous country the inland or indirect trade is far | 
; 
- 











greater than its foreign or direct trade. In England or New York, for instance, 

it is fifteen times greater. Consider then a new trade created for Carolina ten 

times greater than at present; consider for a moment the influence upon agricul- 

ture; .how much more certainty it would afford the merchant in the investment 

of his capital than in foreign risks; what a numerous class of workmen it would 

employ; the misery it would remove by giving business to the idle, and the con- 
tent and happiness it would afford the complaining. Is not such a consumma- 

tion devoutly to be wished for? —[South Carolinian. 
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VALUE OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURE 





VIiI.— VALUE OF THE 









COTTON MANUPFUACTURE, 





Is previous numbers of the Review we have furnished inte: : 
of the progress made by Domestic Manufactures, to w hich, in this e nn 
the reader’s attention is directed. What has been achieved in Great Brita 

be the subject of our present observations, in which we shall lx . 
synopsis lately published in the National Intelligencer. 

There was spun of cotton yarn in England and Scotland in 


,F m4 
ied 


> alded 


1d bb, - - - - - - - - - - bs. 195.032 
Which, calling a bale 400 lbs., equals 1,237,583 bales of cotton, a 
and at 10 cents per lb. amounts to - - - - - $49,310.10 « 
’ . : Ts a] : ~ ns 
Say first cost of cotton in the United States on board ship 7 1-4 cts. 
Freight to England, 5-8 penny ‘ - - - 1 1-4 cts, 
Waste in manufacture - - ~ - - - 11-2cts, 
Making, per pound, - 10 cents. 
The total export of cotton from the United States for the year 
euding 30th June, 1846, was - - - - - 9,388,533 Ibs. Sea Island. 
584,169,522 Ibs. other kinds. 
Making - . - 593 68, ,055  pemme, which 
was valued on ship board at - - - $42,767,311 | 


or, say less than 7 1-4 cents per pound. 
There was exported from Great Britain to other countries, in 
1846, in cotton manufactures and twist, [twist being nothing 


else but cotton yarn, or thread ready spun for the loom,] the 
weight of = - - - - - 


te 


- - - - Ibs. 354.291." 


Or at 4€0 lbs. per bale, equal to 885,729 bales; and, at 10 cents 
per pound, the value of the cotton before the manufacture, in- 
cluding waste, as above put down, the cost of the cotton used 


for these exports was -~— = es . $35,429,174 2 





The declared value of the foregoing exports, as given us by the custom-ho 


returns of Great Britain, is the enormous sum of - - $112,654,516 = 
From which, deducting the cost of the cotton, as above sta- 
ted - - - - - - $35,429,174 20 


And cost of various articles eonvamell in the dye- 
ing, dressing, finishing, &c., of the cloth, which, 
with fuel, &c., cannot be - - - - 8,000,000 00 


43 439, 174 2 
There was left to the labor and capital of Great Britain a profit, 
or increased value, on the manufacture of these 885,729 bales 
of cottonof = - - - . - $69,255, 
or say in round numbers, $69, 000, 000. 


Of what did this export of cotton manufactures consist? The prepared return 
say, of— 


Pounds Value in 
weight. pounds sie 
Calicoes, plain, or what we call domestics, 
bleached and unbleached, - - : - 148,263,548 8.7024: 
Cotton yarn, or what is called twist : ° 157,130,035 8,183,772 








Making - - - - + «* + 305,393,603 16,8862 
Calicoes, printed or dy ed - : 40,539,653 4,672,071 









345,933,256 
The residue consists of cambrics, muslins, dim- 


ities, damasks, diapers, ginghams, and checks, 





















NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES OF SUGAR. 





‘aces, leno muslins, nankeens, quiltings, ticks, 
velveteens, counterpanes, hosiery, handker- 











iefs, tapes, bobbins, &e.,  - = . 8,258,493 1,927,665 
faking the totalof - = Se eR te 354,291,749 23.475.941 
. i at $4.50 the pound sterling = - . = -’ $112,684 516 80 


in looking over this enumeration of exports we arrive at the following very 
king analysis: ‘ 
' — Hh plain calicoes, which are nothing yi 
= but our “domestics,” sheetings, printings, Pounds And the va- : 
‘ills, &c., bleached and unbleached, and of : weight. lue of. 4 
wit ite ° -- oe - ein A 305,393,603 £16,886,202 ot 
Peing equal to six-sevenths ot the whole weight, and more than two-thirds of the ol" 
hole value of the exports. : ay 
It will be observed on the above facts— _ ay 
|. That a hundred items of profit to Britain on cotton are not included, viz: ‘ 
amounts expended in various ways in its ee ag from this country to the man- iS 
facturing towns, through all intermediate hands. a 
2. That in the coarse fabricks, which constitute so large a part of British 
manufactures, the United States should be the formidable competitor, if not the 
’ nopolist. 
“3. That nothing is said of the profit realized by England on the cotton goods 
»sumed at home, cte. In 1846, 141,000,000 Ibs. of yarn were retained in the 
intry, the profits of the manufacture of which, supposing the ratio above pre- 
pear be $27,500,000; increasing the gross profits to $96,000,000, or 
most double the value of the whole export of cotton from the United States. 
“In the above there should be much to encourage us in this country, and more 
specially in the South, where we have the staple ready at hand, and every facil- 
y to convert it into the desired fabricks. . 
The following exhibits the comparative position of manufacturing countries: 


















SPINDLES EMPLOYED UPON COTTON. 










Spindles. 
England and Wales - - - - - - 15,554,619 f. 
Scotland = - - - - - - - - 1,729,878 j 
Ireland - - - - - - - - - 215,503 



























17,500,000 
Spindles, ; 
States comprised in general Custom League 815,000 <i 
Austria and Italy —- - - = = 1,500,000 as 
France - - - - - - - 3,500,000 é 
Belgium - - - - . - - 420,000 a. 
Switzerland - - - - - - 650,000 
Russias = - - - - - - 700,000 4 ; 
Se 8 ty Ph OE ee + 
Spindles. ' BE 
United States - - - - - - ° ° 2.500.000 to 3,000,000 “eS 
Numbertotal - - - . .- 27,585,000 vat fe 
England contains 634-1000 part of the spindles in operation; the remainder of i) 


Curope 272-1000 parts, the United States 91-1000 parts, 


VIIl.—NUTRITIOUS AND MEDICINAL PROPERTIES OF SUGAR. - 








” 
CaP ae 


A small quantity of sugar will sustain life, and enable the animal frame to 
wndergo corporeal and (as I can add from personal experience) mental fatigue 





a 


arava 


‘etter than’any other substance. Often have I travelled with the Arab over the ‘qe? 
vurning desert, or with the wild Afric through his romantic country, and, when ae 
wearied with fatigue and a noontide sun, we have set ourselves down beneath an |: 





> 


wabrageous canopy, and have shared with our companion his traveling proven- 


Fe ia 


a 
“— 


On, 
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der—a few small balls of sugar mixed with spices, and hardened 
with flour. Invariably have | found two or three of these b 
water the best positive restorative, and even a stimulus to rene 


igs PROFITS OF SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA AND Lovistax: 










INTO @ nace 


alls and a ¢) auehy 


Wed exertin, 


During crop time in the West Indies, the negroes, although then hard w 


become fat, healthy and cheerful. In Cochin-China the body cuard 
are allowed a sum of money daily with which they must buy syear 
ea! a certain quantity thereof, in order to preserve Ay ae 
point; there are about five hundred of these household troops, and the 
appearance does honor to their food and to their royal master 
China rice and sugar is the ordinary breakfast of people of all ages and 
and they not only preserve ail their fruits in sugar, but even the ereater 
their leguminous vegetables, gourds, cucumbers, radishes, articholres the 
of the lotus, and the thick fleshy leaves of the aloes. Inc 


their good looks ani 


Ot the Kine 
Canes, ar 
ef 


ir bandsory 


. Indeed in Cov 


d Statior 
aly ¢ 


] have eaten in India. ati. 


a six months’ voyage, mutton killed in Leadenhall market, preserved in a en 


of sugar, and as iresh as the day it was placed in the shambles. In the eyrin.,. 
meat, a portion of sugar is often mixed with the salt and saltpetre. 
dyans of Ceylon preserve their venison in earthen pots of honey, and 


, 
ry 

Phe Kar 
atier bejr 


thus kept for two or three years, its flavor would delight Epicurus himse}; 
. Cil, 


tropical climates the fresh juice of the cane is the most efficlent remedy + 
rious diseases, while its healing virtues are felt when applied to ulcers a; 
Sip John Pringle says the plague was never known to visit any country wi 
sugar composes a material part of the diet of the inhabitants, =e 
and other eminent physicians are of the opinion that the frequency of malic 
fevers of all kinds is lessened by the use of sugar; in d + 


for v: 
and sore 
f 


Drs, Rush. ( ‘uller 


ae te 
orcers of the breast 


t 


forms an excellent demulcent, as also in weakness and acrid defluxions in 
parts of the body. Dr. Franklin found great relief from the sickenine pain 


the stone by drinking half a pint of syrup of coarse brown sugar before bed) 
which he declared gave as much, if not more relief, than a dose of opium. ° 


ime 
Th: 


dreadful malady, once so prevelent on shipboard—scurvy—has been comple», 
and instantaneously stopped, by putting the afflicted on a sugardiet, The diseas, 
arising from worms, to which children are so subject, are prevented by the ues 
sugar, the love of which seems implanted by nature in them. As to the » 


1 
i 


founded assertion of its injuring the teeth, let those who believe it visit the suy: 
plantations and look at the negroes and their children, whose teeth are daily ¢ 


ployed in the mastication of sugar, and they will be convinced of the abs 
of the statement.—Martin’s Histeruof the British Colonies. 


IX.—PROFITS OF 





Virginia, upon the above subject. 
by far, we think, too favorable to Louisiana. 


Tue Richmond Republican has some remarks, by Mr. Bruce, a planter, o! 
They are worthy of attention, though mace 


ure. 
Ui 







AND VIRGINIA. 


It the product of the negro in th 


last State be large, it should be observed that his support is greatly more exper 
sive. His value is higher and longevity and general health less. He does n 


increase and multiply in the same proportion, 
ing some important truths. 
The hire of a negro man in Louisiana, 


But let the remarks go as embod 


or a year, is cheap at $200. Does an: 


man doubt but that the hire of the same negro man is dear in Virginia at 850 


Let him who doubts try the experiment, and he will soon cease to doubt. 


Ti} 


produce of Louisiana, the average product for five years, from 1840 to 1845 ip- 


clusive was— 


117,000 hhds. sugar, at $60 per hhd. 
5 850,000 gallons mo 
350.000 bales cotton, at $30 per bale, 


asses, at 20 cts. per gallon, 


Making a sum total of 


- $7.020.000 
e 1170000 
: 10,500.04 






- $18,690,000 


At present the sugar crop is greatly larger and the cotton smaller than they 


are here set down, though the proceeds of the cro 
The annual expenditure for machinery, engines, 





in money is about the sam 
tles, mules, horses and oxen 
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;, estimated by the Chamber of Commerce at $570,000; but, place it at a million 
. Louisiana draws an annual income trom her slave labor of $17,690,000. 


and then 



















Supposing the slave population of Louisiana to be 200,000 during the five years cu 
from 1840 to 1845 inclusive, as the census in 1840 gave to her 163,452, and that 
satement makes the production of each slave in the State, man, woman and ae 
child amount to the sum of $88 45. fe 
In Virginia we have, or had in 1840, according to the census of that year, } 
118.987 slaves. The produce of their labor, as near as | can arrive at it, trom a) 
such information as falls within my reach may be set down as follows: om 
‘Tobacco—44,865 hhds., at $70 per hhd., is - - - - 33,140,550 a, 
(orn—150,000 bushels, consumed by 12,000 slaves engaged in manu- 1 
ERTL Nr MN SBE eh ee we es 90.009 | 
Corn—foreign and domestic export 2,000,000 bsh., at 50 cts. per bsh. 1,000,000 Pa 
Wheat and flour—toreign and domestic exports, - - - - 3,557,805 4 
(‘otion exporied abroad and coastwise,. - - = - - = 453.408 , 
12.000 negroes engaged in mining and manufacturing at $140 each, —_1,680,000 a 
3 i 
Proceeds of slave labor in Virginia, : . . $9,921,763 ay 
ay 
This calculation makes the average product of each slave in Virginia a little 5 
over $22. Thus we see that the profits of slave labor in Louisiana is more than i 
four times greater than its profits in Virginia. a 
és 











X.— RESOURCES OF GEORGIA.~-MANUFACTCURES, &C. 





Mr. Nispir, whose able article on Georgia in the Southern Review elicited so 
much applause—has lately made a report as chairman of the Committee on id 
Manufactures, in that State, from, which we extract: "8 

Georgia presents the greatest possible advantage as a manufacturing Siate. 
She has a large amount of unemployed capital and labor. She boasts a climate 
favorable for every kind of enterprize and exertion. And then she occupies a 
geographical position, which gives her ready access to the markets of the world 









with her manufactured products. }: 
But a few years have elapsed since the introduction of manufacturing into ae 





Georgia. Those few years have witnessed the initiative policy, its rapid ad- 
vance, and its triumphant success. We have in suecessful operation several 
iron establisbments, with large capitals, and giving employment to some hun- 
dreds of eperatives. ‘These establishments are furnishing ironware of various 
kinds, cheap in price, respectable in quantity, and unexcelled in quality. They 
are also preparing to supply iron for machinery, agricultural implements, rail- 
roads, and al the uses of life. In the department of Cotton manufacturing, your 
committee Nave collected a few statistics, which they do not present as aceurate, 
but approximating thereto. We know of thirty-two cotton factories in our State, 
in operation, or in progress of construction. ‘There is employed in the buildings 
and working of these thirty-two factories, two millions of dollars. The number 
hands engaged therein, is near three thousand, and of persons directly receiving 
their support from the same, six thousand. The consumption of provisions anid 
agricultural products (other than cotton) by these factories, its fully equal to three 
hundred thousand dollars per annum, at present prices. Their consumption of 
cotton. per annum, reaches 18,000 to 20,000 bags, and the value of manufactured 
goods, turned out by them, last year, fell nothing short of one anda half million 
of dollars. One-third of these manufactured goods were sold out of the State. 
mostly in the northern markets, and partially in the Valley of the *Mississippi— 
that illimitable field of consumption which lays open to the enterprise of our 
manufacturers. 
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X.— COTTON AND IRON MANUFACTURES IN SOUTH CAROLINA. i 





A few years ago, and South Carolina was supposed to be prejudiced against 
the manufacturing system, because hostile to the tariff. She maintained the re- 
verse, however, and was willing to give her attention to legitimate manufactures. 
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der—a few small balls of sugar mixed with spices, and hardened Saati 
with flour. Invariably have | found two or three of these balls and ac rd 
water the best positive restorative, and even a stimulus to renewed ov, 
y During crop time in the West Indies, the negroes, although then hard 
become fat, healthy and cheerful. In Cochin-China the body guard ot the’ 
are allowed a sum of money daily with which they must buy suear ean, A 
ea! a certain quantity thereof, in order to preserve their good ladle ax ain 
point; there are about five hundred of these household troops, and their bands 
appearance does honor to their food and to their royal master. Indeed jp ¢,, 
3 China rice and sugar is the ordinary breakfast of people of all ages and statin 
and they not only preserve ail their fruits in sugar, but even the greater ps 
their leguminous vegetables, gourds, cucumbers, radishes, articholces. theo. 
: of the lotus, and the thick fleshy leaves of the aloes. I have eaten ip India. ry 
+, a six months’ voyage, mutton killed in Leadenhall market, presery; i ie oon 
> of sugar, and as iresh as the day it was placed in the shambles. In the eyyin. 
‘ meat, a portion of sugar is often mixed with the salt and saltpetre. The K. 
x dyans of Ceylon preserve their venison in earthen pots of honey, and atier jy. 
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thus kept for two or three years, its flavor would delight Epicurus himse}; L 


tropical climates the fresh juice of the cane is the most efficlent remedy for s 
rious diseases, while its healing virtues are felt when applied to uleers ang coy, 
Sip John Pringle says the plague was never known to visit any country wh 
sugar composes a material part of the diet of the inhabitants. Drs, Rush’ « ile 
and other eminent physicians are of the opinion that the frequency of maljenay- 
fevers of all kinds is lessened by the use of sugar; in disorders of the breaw 
forms an cxcellent demulcent, as also in weakness and acrid defluxions jn 
parts of the body. Dr. Franklin found great relief from the sickening pain 
the stone by drinking half a pint of syrup of coarse brown sugar before bedtiqo 
which he declared gave as much, if not more relief, than a dose of opium. Th: 
dreadful malady, once so prevelent on shipboard—scurvy—has been comple, 
and instantaneously stopped, by putting the afflicted on a sugar diet. The disea-. 
arising from worms, to which children are so subject, are prevented by the vs 
sugar, the love of which seems implanted by nature in them. As to the 
founded assertion of its injuring the teeth, let those who believe it visit :he suc 
plantations and look at the negroes and their children, whose teeth are daily | 
ployed in the mastication of sugar, and they will be convinced of the absurd; 
of the statement.—Martin’s Histeru of the British Colonies. 
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IX.—PROFITS OF SLAVERY IN LOUISIANA AND VIRGINIA. 






Tus Richmond Republican has some remarks, by Mr. Bruce, a planter, o! 
Virginia, upon the above subject. They are worthy of attention, though mac 






py far, we think, too favorable to Louisiana. If the product of the negro in th 





last State be large, it should be observed that his support is greatly more exper 
sive. His value is higher and longevity and general health less. He does n 
increase and multiply in the same proportion. But let the remarks go as embo: 








ing some important truths. 

The hire of a negro man in Louisiana, for a year, is cheap at $200. Does an: 
man doubt but that the hire of the same negro man is dear in Virginia at 8% 
Let him who doubts try the experiment, and he will soon cease to doubt. T} 
produce of Louisiana, the average product for five years, from 1840 to 1845 i 
clusive was— 















117.000 hhds. sugar, at $60 per hhd. - ‘ F 5 &7 020.000 
5,850,000 gallons molasses, at 20 cts. per gallon, m ’ 4 - 1.170.000 
350.000 bales cotton, at $30 per bale, - . - = «= = 19.500.00 





Making a sum total of Pe, - . “ - = $18,690,000 





At present the sugar crop is greatly larger and the cotton smaller than they 
are here set down, though the proceeds of the mg in money is about the same 
The annual expenditure for machinery, engines, kettles, mules, horses and oxen 
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sstimated by the Chamber of Commerce at $370,000; but, place it at a million 
J Louisiana draws an annual income trom her slave labor of $17,690,000. 
opulation of Louisiana to be 200,000 during the five years 
from 1840 to 1815 inclusive, as the census in 1540 gave to her 168,452, and that 
atement makes the production of each slave in the State, man, woman and 
child amount to the sum of $388 45, 

In Virginia we have, or had in 1840, according to the census of that year, 
118.987 slaves. The produce of their labor, as near as | can arrive at it, trom 
such information as falls within my reach may be set down as follows: 


l> 
and then 
supposing the slave | 





‘Typacco—44,865 hhds., at $70 per hhd., is “ - ° ‘ 33,140,550 
(9rn—150,000 bushels, consumed by 12,000 slaves engaged in manu- 
IRE, Cit A SR ele we eg |e 90,000 
Corn—toreign and domestic export 2,000,000 bsh., at 50 cts. per bsh. 1,000,000 
Wheat and tlour—toreign and domestic exports, - - - - 3,557,805 
(‘otton exported abroad and coastwise,. - = - - - - - 453 408 
12.000 negroes engaged in mining and manufacturing at $140 each, 1,680,000 
Proceeds of slave labor in Virginia, - - - - $9,921,763 


This calculation makes the average product of each slave in Virginia a little 
over $22. Thus we see that the profits of slave labor in Louisiana is more than 
fyur times greater than ils profits in Virginia. 


X.— RESOURCES OF GEORGIA.~—-MANUFACTURES, &C. 


Mr. Nispit, whose able article on Georgia in the Southern Review elicited so 
much applause—has Jately made a report as chairman of the Committee on 
Manufactures, in that State, from which we extract: 

Georgia presents the greatest possible advantage as a manufacturing State. 
She has a large amount of unemployed capital and labor. She boasts a climate 
tavorable for every kind of enterprize and exertion. And then she occupies a 
geographical position, which gives her ready access to the markets of the world, 
with her manufactured products. 

But a few years have elapsed since the introduction of manufacturing into 
Georgia. Those few years have witnessed the initiative policy, its rapid ad- 
yance, and its tiumphant success. We have in suecessful operation several 
iron establisbments, with large capitals, and giving employment to some hun- 
dreds of operatives. These establishments are furnishirg ironware of various 
kinds, cheap in price, respectable in quantity, and unexeelled in quality. They 
are also preparing to supply iron for machinery, agricultural implements, rail- 
roads, and all the uses of lite. In the department of Cotton manufacturing, your 
committee Nave collected a few statistics, which they do not present as aceurate, 
but approximating thereto. We know of thirty-two cotton factories in our State, 
in operation, or in progress of construction. ‘There is employed in the buildings 
and working of these thirty-two factories, two millions ot dollars. The number 
hands engaged therein, is near three thousand, and of persons directly receiving 
their support from the same, six thousand. ‘The consumption of provisions and 
agricultural products (other than cotton) by these factories, is fully equal to three 


hundred thousand dollars per annum, at present prices. Their consumption of 


cotton. per annum, reaches 18,000 to 20,000 bags, and the value of manufactured 
goods, turned out by them, last year, fell nothing short of one and’a halt’ million 
of dollars. One-third of these manufactured goods were sold out of the State. 
mostly in the northern markets, and partially in the Valley of the*Mississippi— 
that illimitable field of consumption which lays open to the enterprise of our 
manufacturers. 


X.—COTTON AND IRON MANUFACTURES IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A few years ago, and South Carolina was supposed to be prejudiced against 
the manufacturing system, because hostile to the tariff. She maintained the re- 
verse, however, and was willing to give her attention to legitimate manufactures. 
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AND TENNESSEE. 






Her citizens have been awakened to the importance of the last, and the Statistics 
of the State at the present time show the following: 

Cotton Factorics.—1. The De Kalb cotton factory, near Camden. 

2. The Bivingsviile cotton factory, near Spartanburg Court-House, now the 
property of G. & E. C. Leitner. ' , 
3.. A new establishment now being erected by Dr. Bivings, on a large scale 

4. The Saluda factory, near Columbia, which has been undergoing repairs 
during the summer, butnow again in operation. ' 

5. The Vaucluse factory, near Hamburg, under the management of Gen, Jas 
Jones. ; 

6. The Graniteville factory, near Aiken, lately established and under the map- 
agement of that intelligent and patriotic citizen, Wm. Gregg, Esq. His naine 
alone is a guaranty of the success of the establishment. 

7. The Fulton factory, near Stateburg, under the management of Col. Dysoy 
an enterprising and meritorious gentleman. Sas 

8. The Mount Dearborn factory, on the Catawba, lately put in operation 
under the management of its enterprising proprietor, D. McCulloch, Esq. ; 

9. The Marlborough yarn factory, owned by Messrs. Townsend & McQueen. 
and now leased to an enterprising and practical manufacturer from the North, 
In this factory, we understand, none but white operatives are employed; but we 
have not been informed of its success, since it has fallen into the hands of jis 
present lessee. 

10. There is also a small factory at Society Hill, owned by Colonel Williams, 
from which he supplies his own plantation, and those of the surrounding neigh- 
borhood, with a very superior article of cotton bagging. He also ships yarn to 
a northern market. 

11. There is, besides, an extensive establishment of this kind, now in progress 
of construction, near Charleston, from which we have reason to expect the best 
results; and several minor establishments in the back country, where water 
power, equal to any in the world, abounds. 

Iron Works.—1. The Cherokee Iron Works, on Broad River, in Spartans- 
burg district, very extensive, under the management of Maj. Thos. T. ‘T'wiss 

2. The South Carolina Iron Works, on Paceolet, in Spartanburg district. 

3. ‘The King’s Mountain Iron Works, on Broad River, in York District. 

Besides some minor establishments, all of which appear to be getting on suc- 
cesstully, ' 


XI.— MANUFACTURES IN GEORGIA AND TENNESSEE, 

Georgia and Tennessee are destined to become the great manufacturing States 
of the South, if not of the Union, because they have not only greater resources 
in proportion to their population, but, being traversed in every direction by rail- 
roads and rivers, and having a double outlet, both to the Gulf and the Atlantic, 
they will possess unparalleled advantages in regard to both the foreign and do- 
mestic markets. If our people would display one half the energy and enterprise 
; of the Yankees, in a quarter of a century from the present time we could surpass 
the whole of New England in wealth and population; indeed all that we now 
lack to develope that enterprise and energy is the establishment of manulactories, 
and the more general introduction of machinery. 

Let us compare for a moment the agricultural wealth of the two States named 
with that of New England. Georgia and Tennessee have together a population 
of 1,694,000—the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachuseets, Vermont, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island have 2,422,000 souls. Now let us see the relative 
products of the two sections as developed by the census of 1840, and by more 


recent statistics: New England. Geo. and Tenn. 
Corn - - - - - - 11,943,000 bushels. 83,584,000 bushels. 
Wheat - - - - - - 2,898,000 = 9.91t,000 “ 
Potatoes - - - - - - 20,581,000 ee 3,792,000 

Re Rye - - - : - - - 2,582,000 . 448,000 

»: Oats - - - - - . - 11,247,000 . 9,458,000 


Buckwheat - - - - - ~ 1,097,000 a 








50,348,000 107,194,000 
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in addition to this, Georgia and Tennessee produce annually about fifteen mill- 
ions pounds of rice, probably three millions of Sweet potatoes, none of which 
are raised in New England. They also have, according to the census of 1840 t 
1,906,851 neat cattle and 4,484,362 swine, whereas the six New England States ay 
haue but 1,545,273 neat cattle and only 748,695 swine. > 

Thus showing that while we have a little over half the population of New 











England, we have more than double the capacity to feed them. Hence the tig 
fact that provisions are comparatively so much cheaper in these States than at the 2 
North, and hence the great advantage which we would have as competitors in aly 
manufacturing enterprise. In many parts of Georgia and Tennessee operatives sig 
can live for less than one-half of what it would cost them at Lowell, or in any asy 
of the great manufacturing cities of New England. Having this immense ad- He «| 
Pi 





vantage in regard to provisions, and a corresponding advantage in procuring the 
raw material, why should our capitalists hesitate to invest their means in manu- 
factures ? 
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INCREASE IN POPULATION OF THE WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES— 
EXTENT OF THE WESTERN VALLEYS—RATIO OF INCREASE OF PoPU- 
LATION IN THE WEST AND IN THE UNION—EXTENT OF AMERICAN 
TERRITORIES COMPARED WITH OTHER QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE— 5 

FUTURE PROGRESS OF AMERICA. + 
















Tue following interesting particulars from the pen of Wm. Darsy, Esq., for- 
merly of Louisiana, were elicited by a communication to him directed, from the 
Hon. Joun C, Cannoun. They have been sometime on our table for publica- 
tion, and we give them with a full conviction of their importance and value. 








The basin of the Mississippi is the southern section of the immense central 
basin on the continent of North America, spreading from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Hudson’s bay. In general terms, the Mississippi basin extends in latitude from 7 
29 to 50 degrees north, and in longitude from the extreme northeastern sources of ‘ 
the Allegheny branch of Ohio, near Cowdersport, Penn., 1 degree west of Wash- 
ington to the northwestern sources of Marias river, branch of Missouri, 34 degrees 


















west of Washington, or extending over twenty-one degrees of latitude, and thirty- ; 
three of longitude. Forty, north, is so near as to admit being assumed as the ak 
mean latitude. This curve, on North America, as it is over its whole range 4 
round the earth, the most important of all lines of latitude, extends over the basin 
if the Mississippi about 1,500 miles. g : 
Population of the Central Valley, 1810. 4 
Kentucky - - - - - - 406,511 39,000 square miles. 7 
Tennessee - - + + + = « 961,797 40,000 ‘ at 
Ohio « - - - ° - - 230,760 40,000 ee Mt 
eee 36,000 a we 
Illinois - - - - - a 12,282 59,000 a } 
Missouri - - - - - - - 20,845 60,000 - ie 
Michigan she - + e 3 4,762 54,000 as a2 | 
Arkansas - - - - - - eae re 55,000 “ uy 
Mississippi + - - + = = 40,350 45,000 - a 
Louisiana - - - - . - - 76,556 48.000 é , 
Alalama- - - - = - - 20,845 51,000 = é 
















Amount - - - - - 1,099 845 527,000 ‘ 

The elements in this table yield for 1810 a distributive population, a small 
fraction over two to the square mile. On the much more densely populated sec. 
tions, as Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio, with a combined area of 115,000 square 
you. v.—13, 









































































































































































i92 PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 
miles, the aggregate population, expressed in round numbers, 917,000, the 
tributive population did not reach erghé to the square mile. In this estijpa:> | 
have not included the population of western Virginia, Pennsylvania, and part 
western New York, which sections, though in the west, or on the central! basi, 
were, politically, and indeed socially more particularly, attached to the Atiar:; 
border. 

But the ratio of increase of population on the sections included was 227 , 
more than double, in the decennial period—1800-1810. - 

By the census returns of 1820, the entire surface designated in the latter ta}: 
was represented to possess a distributive population of about four to the sqyar. 
mile, or an aggregate of 2,217,463, the population having again rather more +h: 
‘oubled in the deeennial period — 1810-1820. 

In 1830, on the same surface as above, the census of that year reported ay, 
aggregate of three millions six hundred and seventy-two thousand five hundred en, 
sixty-nine —the ratio of increase from 1820 to 1830 being 1°65; and though :) 
interior population had so rapidly increased, still the distributive population <j. 
but rarely reach seven to the square mile. 

The sixth census of 1840 was, if we may except that of 1790, the most impe:: 
ant yet taken, as half a century was embraced by the extremes, and an aggre. 
vate of 5,302,918 inhabitants were found on the same surface as above, and rey 
ed by the last enumeration, and yet, even then, the distributive population, Lu: a 
little exceeded 10 to the square mile. Ratio of increase from 1830 to 1840, 1-44, 
And thus stood a surface in 1840, really only beginning to be peopled, and exce: 
ing that combined of France and the whole Spanish peninsula. 

When we thus behold a wilderness, in so few years, changed from a howling 
waste to the prosperous aspect presented in 1840, we are inspired with most pleas. 
ing wonder. Yet when we reflect, our convictions, though involuntary, must ty 
deep and enduring, that on the space designated, and on the far more extensiy, 
regions beyond, that population has only taken its steps of infaney. In 1840, as 
may be easily showa by comparison, the mean density, on what could then fe 
regarded as populated, did not reach the one-tenth of that of several sections ¢: 
the Atlantic border. It ought also to be called to mind that the combined interi 
under review, does not include all of “the western country” embraced by th: 
census of 1840. Every principle applicable to the sections named, in the las: 
table above, apply also to the western parts of New York, Pennsylvania, a: 
Virginia, which we find recorded in the census tables of 1840. 


Uls- 





The population of western New York, 1840, © = e© + — 1,683,068 
- " Pennsylvania, 1840, - . - - 815.250 
. ™ Virginia, 1840, - - - - - 147,514 


Amount 2.645 871 





Add - - - - - - - - 5,302,918 
Total, 1840, in “ western country ” - - - - - 7,948,789 


Those paris of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, embraced in the jatter 
tabular view, taken together, embrace a length, from northeast to southwest, of 
700 miles, and a mean breadth of at least 100 miles; area 70,000 square miles, 
which added to 526,000, yields an entire superficies of 596,000, or, for al] genera! 
purposes, we adopt 600,000, and in like manner for the population, assume 
5,000,000, and we then have only about _fowrteen to the square mile. 

Without attempting to compare “the Great West,” or rather the compara- 
lively small part of it now directly under review, to the most densely populated 
sections ofthe Atlantic border, let us see what would be the aggregate of the 
former, if peopled equally in proportion to Pennsylvania in 1840, In that year, 
with an area of 47,000 square miles, Pennsylvania contained 1,724,033—or say, 
37 to the square mile—a like proportion on 600,000 square miles, would give an 
aggregate of 22,200,000. 

Then, what comparative part of the great central basin is 600,000 square 
miles? Let us see. According to data already given in this paper, the propor- 
‘ion of surface is as 6 to 17, and a similar proportion of population to the whole 
central basin, yields sixty-three millions very nearly. If we suppose, as we are 
fully justified to do, and as I shall show presently, the latter amount realized, 
what will then be the density of population on the central basin? Why, about 
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#7, or not one-third of the number, which would be a thin population on such a 
surface. — ae . 

In a preceding table of this paper, 1,099,158 is given as the aggregate of central 

opulation in 1810. Above, you read an aggregate of 8,000,000 for 1840, or very 
nearly seven-fold in thirty years. This, to those who have noc investigated the 
data are startling developments; but they are deduced trom the most unquestion- 
able elements. For all useful purposes, the progress of population in the United 
States, general and special, can be calculated to any given year of the cnrrert 
century, if no longer, with all the security of accomplishment of astronomica i 
phenomena. : be 

By one of the wisest national provisions ever made by any people, a decennial 
enumeration was provided for, and under its provisions, six times has the cen- 
sus been taken, and preduced results superier to any anticipated. 


Tabular View. 
Year. Amount. 
1790 3,929,827 at 
1800 5,305,925 1.354 
1810 7,239,814 1.364 ; 
1820 9,638,131 1.331 pmean 1.342 
1830 12.866,920 as] 


Ratio of increase. 


1340 17,063,353 1.326 


Here we see how nearly the decennial increments give regular increase of one 
andathird. Such coincidence must arise from an inherent law of progress. 
Such laws, on which any series is found to produce regular results, must give full 
confidence of a near approach to certainty, from the principle that like cause and 
steady cause, can only yield like and steady effects, 

If we take 3,929,827, and multiply by 3, on the supposition that the popula- 
tion of the United States advances by an increment of three per cent., and opera- 


ting on the principles of compound interest, the subjoined are results compared 
with the actual census: 


Actual census amount. 
1800 5,305,923 5.281.468 
13810 7,239,814 7,095,964 
1820 9,638,131 9,535,182 
1830 12,866,920 12,811,118 
1840 17,063,353 17,217,706 


Amount at 3 per cent. 


Difference in a period of 50 years te - - - 154,353 


Here we have an authenticated exam 
affords no parailel. 


In furtherance of the solution of the problem before us, I insert here the aggre- 
gates of the annual population of the whole United States, as deduced from an 
increase of 3 per cent. per annum from 1840 to 1850, inclusive : 

1840 . - . - - - - - 17,217,706 
1841 17,734,237 
1842 18,266,263 
1843 18,814,249 
1844 19,378,685 
1845 19,959,053 
1846 20,557,823 
1847 21,174,557 
1848 21,900,792 
1 849 22,464,084 
1850 - - . - - : 23,138,004 
_ We may, from every concurrent data, assume twenty-one million, as the exist- 
ing aggregate of the population of the United States, at the present time, or 
year. Qn this the question rises, what are the proportions, on Opposite sides of 
the Appalachian mountains? The entire population b 


t ; the censuses respect- 
ively of 1790 and 18140, the ratio for 50 years, comes out 4342 — or the population 


ple of human progress, to which history 
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doubles in a little less than twenty-five years. We have already found 
western population has augmented seven-fold, in the thirty years, 1810, 1s4) 
inclusive. To obvious causes this increase may be attributed, but there is 
not generally noticed —emigration receives more than due credit. The y 
gains by natural inerease, and loses nothing, worthy of aecount, by re-emiergs;, 

Amongst the natural features which give peculiarity of character to the Mis. 
sissippi basin, far the most remarkable, and as regards social and political ¢, 
siderations, the most important, is the near approach of the northern fountains o; 
the two great valleys of Ohio and Mississippi proper. It is impracticable 
render this fact evident by means of verbal description; but it may be observed 
as already stated, that ina distance of 1,600 statute miles, from the sources of thy. 
Mississippi to those of Allegheny river, only a comparative narrow strip of land 
intervenes between the border of the Canadian lakes and the fountains which 
commence the confluents of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. In northwestern 
Pennsylvania, the strip does not exceed 5 or 6 to 12 or 15 miles, but the ground js 
high and abrupt, though not precipitous on the side of Lake Erie. 

Opposite the southwestern extreme of Michigan in the northwestern angle 
Indiana, and northeastern of Hlinois, the intervening strip is again stil] nore 
confined in breadth, and is low and flat. Westward of Lake Michigan, ang 
south of Lake Superior, the dividing line of the waters recede from the lakes 
but approach again to within a few miles westward of Lake Superior. 


Extent of tand eastward of Lake Michigan, and thence to the sources of Alle. 
ghany river, and intervening between the basin of Mississippi and Canadian 
sea — square miles. - - - - - ‘i 33 OM) 

Extent of land intervening between the Lakes Michigan and Superior, 
and basin of Mississippi—square miles - - - 90.000 


_.. 


Amount of square miles - 123.000 


This place, in its broadest parts either, east or west of Lake Michigan, is not 
200 miles wide, and, in its narrowest part, southward of Lake Michigan, no: 
two miles wide. ‘The average breadth about 75 miles. 

So near, indeed, and so blended are the two basins of Mississippi and Canada 
and the intervening space included im the domain of the United States, that i: 
would not do great viclence to natural laws, and be consonant to political conne 
tion, to unite them as parts of one whole; the more, as in fact they are both parts of 
the great central basin of the continent of North Ameriea. 

Similar remarks may again be made on the opposite extreme, towards the Gult 
of Mexico, as Texas on the west, and the consecutive valleys of Pascagoula, 
Mobile and Apalachicola on the east, form parts of the same great inclined plane 
with the basin of the Mississippi. 

Texas, taken in its widest extent, is bounded by the Rio Grande on the south- 
west and west, by the Gulf of Mexieo southeast, and on all other sides by the 
former contiguous territories of the United States. 

From the mouth of the Rio Grande, nearly on north latitude 26 degrees, in a 
direction of nearly north-northwest, the length does not much exceed or fall short 
of 1,000 miles. From the point where the one-hundreth degree of longitude west 
of London, leaves Red river to the Rio Grande, in a direction of southwest by 
west, the width is about 300 miles and the mid distance of such a line would fal) 
nearly on longitude 25 degrees west of Washington city, and on latitude 32 1-2 
degrees north. Such a line would represent what may be called the Narrows 
of ‘Texas, and if drawa would divide the country into two sections, and which 
might be relatively called Southeastern and Northwestern Texas. 

Southeastern Texas has a form rudely approaching that of a trapezium base 
along the general course of the Rio Grande, 600 miles, and perpendicular of 500 
miles, falling from the northeastern angle of Red river. The curves in the out- 
line, however, yield an area of about 180,000 square niles. The slope gentle, 
and in a southeastern direction obliquely towards the Deita of the Mississippi, as 
shown by the general course of its rivers. 

Northwestern, or Higher Texas, approaches a square of 350 miles each side, or 
area about 120,000 square miles. The features of higher Texas are peculiar 











STATISTICS OF WESTERN POPULATION. 






The western part, formed by the deep though narrow vale of the Rio G rande, 
eclines southwardly ; whilst, with a chain of minor mountains or hills interven- 
ne. the much larger section slopes eastwardly, and gives source.fo the Brazos, 






in eat gh oe i ‘ : 
Red river of the Mississippi basin, and to the higher branches of Arkansas. Re- 4 
carding Rio Grande as a fixed boundary, the preceding elements produce an ag- 14 





eregate area to all Texas of 300,000 square miles, equal to 192,000,000 of acres, 
and about equalling the whole Atlantic border of the United States. 

Eastward of the lower part of the Mississippi basin, and southward of the 
valley of Obio, the united valleys of Pascagoula, Mobile, Apalachicola, and 
some minor streams, drain a surface of about 65,000 square miles, having, as is ‘a 
the case with lower Texas, an inclined slope towards the Great Delta, and may, . 
all statistical purposes, be included in the same system. { 
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Summary table of that part of the Central Region of North America now included in 
the dominions of the United States, and spreading from the Appalachian on the vest 
to the Chippewayan or Rocky mountains on the west, and named, from its principet 

river the Basin of the Mississippi. 








Natural Sections, Syuere Miles, 













Missouri, -  - - - 500,000 > 
Mississippi proper, - ~ 180,000 
Ohio, -  - - ~ 200,000) ~~ q 
Love an lake border, - 123,090 { ° in round sum, 1,700,000 1,088,000,000 j 
Texas, - = = = 300,000 
Mobile region, - - - 65,000 a 









To give more distinct ideas of the real and comparative extent of the central 
section of the United States, the follewing data are introduced: 

A due north and south line from the mouth of the Rio Grande, at very near 21 
degrees west of Washington, to north latitude 49, measures within a very small 
fraction of sixteen hundred miles; a distance differing little from that between the , 
straits of Gibraltar and the Orkney Islands, er that from Cape Metapan, in the - 
Morea, to the Gulf of Finland. 

The Balize, at the outlet of the main pass of the Mississippi, is at north. lati- a 3 
tude 20 degrees 4 minutes, and west longitude west 12 degrees 8 minutes. The 
extreme western fountains of Marais river, or those of the Mississippi basin, are 
at longitude 35 degrees west of Washington, and at latitude 49 degrees north. A iy 
line drawn over the intermediate distance between those points would measure ae 
by actual calculation, 1,747 statute miles, would traverse Lake Pontchartrain 4 
nearly centrically, cross the Mississippi river a few miles above Natchez, the 5 
main Arkansas near Fort Smith, and reach its middle distance between Grand 
Saline and Solomon’s Fork, branches of Kansas river; and thence over Platie r 
river and the numerous higher confluents of Missouri river to its termination in : 
the gorges of the Rocky mountains; course north 15 degrees 14 minutes west, ‘ 
A similar line, in a like angle, with the meridian would reach from south- : 
western Spain to Warsaw. + 
























We might adduce other comparative views trom distances, but deem those 7 
given as adequate to answer the present purposes and proceed to comparisens & F 
of surface. : 

In Darby’s Geographical Dictionary, under the article Earth, pages 292 and 3, ie 





it is shown, that deducting deserts, more or less extensive over paris ef all the 
continents, and frozen tracts, particularly towards the northern extremes of Asia i 
and America, the arable surface admitting any considerable density of popula- ' 
tion, amounts to only about 31,000,000 of square miles. Reasons are there given, ae 
¥: 
> 
. 






to show conclusively, that this reduction of the habitable land, if in error, the 
allowance is in excess. In the present case, we adopt it and proceed, making 
thirty-one millions unit. 








Table Comparative of that part of the great central region of North America included 
in the domain of the United States. I's extent, compared with the whole land aree 
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of the earth, that of the continent of which it forms a part, and that of other 
sections of the land area of the earth, rejecting minute fractions. " 





LAND OF THE EARTH. PROROPTION, 


| 





11t6h nearly 197,000.00) 
40th 67.009 000 
18th 31.000.000 

9th 15.000 000 
6th 11.800 008 
4th 4.172.000 
1-2 3.200.000 
1-3 8.770.000 
1-4 6,621,000 
1 and 1-2 1,400,000 
1 very nearly 1.800.000 
7-10th very n’tly} 2.500.000 


The earth, entire surfaee - - 
Land, Polar region,&c. - - - 
Do. reduced for arable - - - 
Me « @€a 6 ¢ 4 «  * 
Africa- - - - - + - + = 
New Holland, Australia - - - 


ve central basin, 


Europe - - - + + + + - - 

North America and Greenland - 

South America- - - - - - 

Europe, Russian- - - - - - - 

Europe non-Russian - - - - - - 

United States territory ,including Texas, 
Oregon, &e. - - - - - + = = 

Russian Empire, Europe and Asia, - 

Chinese Empire- - - + - = - 5.000.000 

Brazilian Empire - - <- - - - - L . 3,000.000 


— ——._.. 


) 
{ 


1.000.000 

















1,700,000 sq. m., and in extent equals 





U. States part of t 





In national statistics, the amount of population is only one of the correlatix: 
elements which demand attention. The spread and location of the people, as 
well as their number, demand the most attentive inquiry. When, in 1790, the 
census of the people of the United States was first regularly and nationally taken, 
where did the population exist? In answer, it may be observed that, with no: 
an exception of one-tenth, the main spine of the Appalachian mountains bounded 
the population. It is safe, therefore, to assume the Atlantic slope, with an area 


‘ of 300,000 square miles, and a distributive population of about thirteen persons 


the square mile, as the space which held, with the exceptien of about one-tenth, 
the whole people of the Union. 

Before 1790, seattering settlements had been made on the extreme northeastern 
fountains of Ohio, and some few and far scattered around the borders of other 
parts of the Mississippi basin. Tribes of fierce savages stood opposed, but the 
destiny of things om not be stayed, and durimg the decennial period, from 1790 
to 1800, these savages were crushed, and settlements greatly extended, and pop- 
ulation increased, expanding, we may say, inte the central basin. It ought to be 
here premised that for reasons too obvious to need explanation, Louisiana and 
Florida, with Michigan, ought to come into our general view, as they were sub- 
sequently incorporated into the Union. 

By the census of 1800 the subjoined sections had a population of— 


Kentucky, 220,455 
Tennessee, 105,602 
Ohio, - 45,365 
Indiana, - - 4.375 
Mississippi, - - - - - - 8,550 
To whieh add, by supposition, for Western New York, Western Penn- 

sylvania, Western Virginia, Michigan, Florida, and Louisiana, - 100,009 


Amount in 1800, . 


Admitting this summary to be correct, and that the aggregate ten years betore 
was 300,000, the ratio of increase would be 1.60 for the decennial increase. This 
amount for the increase and aggregate population of the central basin of the 
United States, at the beginning of this century, may excite suspicion of excess 
rather than the contrary. The surface on which this amount resides, or at least 
the far greater part, only 300,000 square miles, yet had not a distributive bo ula- 
tion of fourteen persons on ten square miles. At the same epoch, New Orleans, 
with perhaps 5,000 inhabitants, was the only place in the basin deserving the 
name of a city. 
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FINANCES OF NEW YORK AND BOSTON; CONDITION OF BANKS ; TRADE OF NEW YORE 
CANALS FROM 1842—1848 ; PITTSBCRGH CANALS; SPECIE MOVEMENTS AND CIRCU- 
LATION ; IMPORTS NEW YORK; BANK OF ENGLAND; COTTON MILLS AND HANDS IN 
MANCHESTER; ENGLISH COTTON TRADE; IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN 1847; RAIL- 
WAY MOVEMENTS IN GREAT BRITIAN; PRICES OF COTTON IN LIVERPOOL 1846—47 ; 
EXPORTS PRODUCE FROM UNITED STATES; RATES OF FREIGHT IN NEW YORK; VES- 
SELS AND TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, ETC, 


tbruary.— The aspect of financial aifairs, which changed so materiaily in the 
month of November, has not, up to this time, assumed a more promising appear- 
ance. Money in New York and Boston, as well as in Philadelphia and other 
cities, has been very scarce and highin price. The pressure has continued severe 
in New York, but more so in Boston where the want of money appears to be more 
lirectly felt than elsewhere, notwithstanding the large and profitable sales ot 
manufactures which New England has made during the past year to the rest vi 
the Union. With the lapse of time, however, and the rigid course of the Banks 
in relation to Discounts, the liabilities of the mercantile community are becoming 
much curtailed, as they mature in amounts larger than the new creations of noies 
and therefore the demand for money is less, producing apparent ease while the 
supply is no greater. ‘The continued export of specie has been a sufficient cause 
for the exercise of the utmost caution on the part of the institutions, after the very 
exposed condition in which they had incautiously placed themselves, through the 
neglect of the “signs” from abroad, between August and November. It has re- 
sulted from the last years’ large exportations, that the country is richer than the 
cities, that is to say, instead of balances being due New York and the centers ot 
trade, as usual, the Atlantic cities have becn more than usual in debt to the coun- 
try, as thus the New York Banks at the return in November showed bank bal- 
ances due as follows: 


Due New York Due Banks in Total balance due 

Country Banks. other states. fm N. Y. Banks. 

Nov. 1846, - - 1,504,886 3,649,829 5,154,715 
“ ai, ; - 2,948,560 6,308,255 9 256,815 


Increase, $1,443,674 $2,658 426 $4,102,100 


This was a considerable increase of balanees, and of the $6,308,255 due by the 
New Youk Banks to institutions in other states, a considerable portion was due 
the South, thus the Merchants’ Bank of this city owed the Bank of Mobile, alone, 
more than $1,000,000. Hence the abundance of billson the North. The amount: 
due the interior Banks in New York, was double what it was in the previous year, 
and was the natural result of the enormous deliveries on the canals. 

The value of produce delivered on the Hudson, at tide water, for a series of 
years has been as follows: 


1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 
Products of the Forest, . 3,741,059 5,956,474 7,716,032 7,759,596 8,589,291 8,798,373 
Animals, .. .. » . 4,827,615 6,357,344 7,¥88.922 P 10,633,320 12,565,214 
Vegetable Food, . . . 10,340,427 11,237,625 12.634,616. 17,579, 22,286,005 41,350,436 
Other Agriculture, . . . 494,847 616,660 56,527 63 742,093 709,109 
Mauufactures, . .. . § 6!,159 ¢ 57 32,9 4,805,709 6,024,518 
Merchandize, . . ... 55,432 56,224 fel 497 276,872 517,594 
Other Articles, . . . . 1,342,092 1,667,922 2,328 3,559,658 3.770.476 3,127,080 





Total, . . . . $22,751,013 28,453,408 34,640,446 45,452,301 51,105,256 73,092,414 
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This table gives the immense flow of the western trade through the Eris 
7 into the Hudson river, and it will be seen that the value has increased neay)- on 
| per cent since 1842. The principal increase has been in the article of breads»: 
the value of which has nearly doubled in the past year. The “ product o; es 
mals,” mostly cheese, pork and wool, has also greatly increased in amount. Th 
increase in tonnage of all products coming down, has been 381,964 tons, or 30 », 
eent; while that of merchandise going up, has been 74,472 tons, or 25 per ' 
The descending tonnage represents as alone produce coming down, and {}, 
ascending tonnage, merchandise going up. This comparative trade has been 
follows: 


Gli¢ 


cent 


as 









! 1842. 1843. 1844, 1845. 1846, 1847, 
: Descending Tons, . . 666,626 836,861 1,019,094 1,208,943 1,362,319 1,744.98 
Ascending “ . . . 123,294 143,5¢5 176,737 195,000 213,795 28s OF > 


« rai 


















Total, . . . 729,920 $80,456 1,195,831 1,403,943 1,576,114 9,039.55 


The down tonnage increase much faster than the up tonnage, showing the in. 
creasing independence of the western country for goods and of credits in thei; 
tavor with the Atlantic Banks. The commerce of the Pennsylvania line of cana) 
presents similar resulis. The imports and exports of the leading articles to an« 
trom Pittsburgh by the line of canals has been as follows : 





IMPORTS AT PITTSBURGH. 





EXPORTS. 



















1846. 1847. 1846, 1847. 

Dry Goods, Ibs. . 12,851,818+ 23,201,074 Tobacco, lbs, . . 24,696,742 14,777,055 
Hardware, “ . 10,522,403 14,501,693 Hemp, ss . . 1,287,886 3.311.625 
Chinaware, “ . 4,957,454 5,046,218 Lead, “5 “— 325,9°5 188.075 
Coffee, 10,920,933 9,927 605 Bacon, “ . . 21,661,236 19,713,497 
(Froceries, “* «6,933,856 7,833,925 Cotton, “ - - 4,000,971 1,056,138 
Hats & Shoes,“ . 2,049,540 2,690,821 Flour, a — 156,402 297 94() 

Total, 6 articles, 48,036,084 63,201 396 6 articles, 48,972,820 32,046,324 












There is a great decline here in Bacon and Tobacco, and the resulis wer 
similar in relation to those two articles at New Orleans where the year ends tw 
months earlier. The value of produce delivered at New Orleans from the Missis- 
sippi, as compared with that delivered at the tide water on the Hudson is as 
follows: 










1844. 1545. 1846. 1547. 
New Orleans, . .... - =. « 60,094,716 57,190,122 77,193,464 90,033 256 
; meee, tc Kt 8 lt 4 ee 45,452,301 51,195,256 73,092,414 








Total both places, . . . . 74,735,162 102,051,423 128,298,720 163,124,670 


















It has been the case during the last four or five months, that while the receipt: 
ot produce have swelled the credits of the country with the Atlantic cities, the 
state of the foreign markets in relation to bills has been such as to exhaust the 
commercial capital of the seaboard. Thus while the country draws upon the city 
for the proceeds of produee, the city is not only unable, through the discredit of 
bills, to realize from abroad, but must remit specie in payment of imports. By 
this double process, therefore, money becomes scarce on the seaboard, to say 
nothing of the movements of the government. For the month of December the 
export ef specie from the port of New York, was $1,788,867, and from Boston. 
$662,986, making together $2,451,853 from the two ports. The steamer cleared 
trom New York Jan. 1, carried in addition $398,000, and the Siddons packet ship 
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$100,000, and other vessels took $274,000, making near $800,000. This con- 
tinued drain, growing out of causes to which we have alluded in former num- 
bers, has forced upon the Banks the utinost circumspection. They held in 
November $9,000,000 specie, and the last estimates do not now make the sum on 
hand more than $4,500,000. The pressure is producing its own cure to some 
extent by checking importations; many orders that had been sent abroad for 
coods have been supperseded, or countermanded. The business of the port of 
New York for the month of December, shows some decline in the value of goods 
received, as compared with last year, as follows: 
IMPORTS PORT OF NEW YCGRK MONTH OF DECEMBER. 


Specie. Free Dutiable. Total. Duties. Average rate 

Goods. of duty. 
77 |) Pe 537,496 4.279, 813 4,878,655 1,136,327 an} 
97, . .- » 30,18 111,251 3,316,845 3,467,308 856,576 25h 


The stringency of the market here is powerfully aided by returning ease in Eng- 
land, in promoting exports hence, and preventing imports. 

The latest accounts from England show a greatly improved condition of the 
money market, and the position of the Bank, the leading features of which have 
been as follows : 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Loans. Deposites. Net Noteson Bullion. Rate of 
rivate. public. circulation. hand. interest. 

Oct. 23, . 19,467,128 8,588,209 4,766,394 20,318,175 1,547,270 8,312,691 a9 

“ 30, . 20,424,897 8,911,442 4,696,032 20,842,412 1,303,103 8,439,674 8a 
Nov. 6, . 19,919,915 8,804,395 4,901,313 20,396,448 2,030,085 8,730,351 a9 

“ 97, . 18,531,810 8,238,554 7,729,572 18,963,575 4,986,590 10,532,943 = Ga7 
Dec. 11, . 17,630,931 8,437,376 8,229,759 18,320,905 6,448,780 11,425,176 = Sdaé 

The returns of October 23 marked the turning point of the present panic. Up 
to that time the failures had been immense and the difficulty of getting money 
greater than perhaps was ever before experienced. The note of the government 
to the directors, permitting them to infringe the law of 1844, was then issued ; 
and that allowance itself, although not acted upon, seemed to relieve public feel- 
ing, and bullion began to flow in under the influence of paralysed trade and non- 
payment of bills drawn on England. The numerous failures, suspension of 
railroads, and stoppage of manufacturing as well as commercial enterprise, 
reduced the demand for money; and the above returns show the singular fact 
that, December 11 the loans of the Bank were near £3,000,000 less than October 
30, the circulation outstanding £2,520,000, and the bullion in the bank £3,000,000, 
making together £5,520,000 less money in the handsof the public, and yet the 
price was reduced 2 1-223 per cent. These facts show to how great an extent 
the demand for money must have subsided. The railways had, to a very great 
extent, suspended operations until money should become cheaper, and, as a con- 
sequence, the iron masters had reduced the wages of the workmen, preparatory 
to reducing the price and “the make.” In the manufacturing’ districts a slight 
reaction had taken place, as seen in the following figures of the operations in 
Manchester : 


COTTON MILLS AND HANDS IN MANCHESTER. 











r Mills. ~ Hands. 

full short stopped. total. “ fail short out of total. 

time. time. time. time. employ. 
September 24... ..130 23 22 175.......25,006 8,339 7,664 41,009 
October Sues, 125 26 24 B75. cove 24,317 7,956 8,736 41,009 
Ra 12... ..112 33 30 175... ...-23,200 8,701 9,108 41,009 
ail 19.660 97 48 30 , ere 18,516 12,198 10,341 41,055 
November 16,,,.. 90 60 23 173... 6+ 0019,145 12,055 7,995 40/995 
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Since these returns some further resumption of work has taken place, but 
activity has not reached that of the last of September, the consumption of eos: : 
has in consequence been much less than last year, and the stock remaining 
hand at the close of the year, much larger than it was supposed would haye | 
the case under the short supply. The imports, exports, consumption and 
of cotton from January 1, 1547, to Deeember 17, distinguishing American go 
criptions, were as follows: 


et 








- 1846. a a 
Import. Export. Cons’pt’n. Stock. Import. Export. Cons’pi’'a. §:, 

United States....... 900856 90,846 1,175,510 259,240 813,559 60.863 = 782.40) 2 os 

Others,.....- $68 .cs00 191,5:7 = 1.326 303,700 145,010 SS ae 282,930 135.4: 





Total,.....++-1,092,373 91,072 1,479,210 407,350 1,059,764 60,863 1,065,420 304 
Decrease, . : . . . - - 32,609 31,109 413,79) “37 sn9 
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The high prices which the diminished crop of the United States recejyed 
brought increased supplies from other quarters, and latterly, when the railpoa 
demand for money pressed so severely on manufacturing industry, the consumy. 
tion fell. This appears to have been brought about by the manner in whic! 
railroad shares were distributed in the community. The calls averaged £1 000,000 
or $5,000,000 weekly, and the mania had involved all classes of persons, particu. 
larly shop keepers. Hence, when money became scarce, and stockholders we; 

compelled to pay up instalments under penalty of forfeit, they did so by reducin, 
their stock of goods. They took money trom their business to put into railroad 
shares, hoping for a reaction. Hence, all thestocks of manufactured goods in 
the shops are supposed to be far less than usual; and this circumstance has 
affected manufactures as much as the actual decrease in the consumption ot 
goods. With the diminished demand from store keepers, a high price for the 
raw material and capital very scarce, it was not to be supposed that manufactur- 
ing would be continued to the usual extent. As soon, however, as prices of co'- 
ton fell, and money became more plenty, operations were renewed. To restore 
to shop keepers and general business the capital that has been abstracted tu: 
railroads, must be a work of time. More particularly that “the lines” wil! 
renew the “calls” at the earliest opportunity. The suspension of railway ex- 
penditure must have a great influence in checking the consumption of ail des- 
criptions of produce, bread included; inasmuch as to their operation was justly 
ascribed an annual consumption during the past year. As an indication of the 
extent of this process, we may take, from official sources, a table of the imports 
of leading articles as given officially for the nine months ending October 10, 1847 


IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN, FROM JANUARY 10 To ocToBER 10. 
1845. 1846. 1847. 


Live animals,number, - - - = 20,593 85,542 172,355 
Bacon, cwt., “et ga eee RE ecg 4,540 1513 72,995 
Beef, - see Ss me 1,841 363 2.570 
Butter, “ - - + = = «= «= 199,056 177,165 243,140 
Cheese, “ $s, OM, Gtews Y 4 183,891 216,191 243,601 
0 eS ae i a 4,543 8,094 17,334 
Pork, 2 ie «+ 2 eee 32,713 42.685 212,540 
Rice, mw . 2 «elt )|=68BR 805 | (A150 1,046,083 
Tallow, “ oe ~~ PER se 501,758 430,221 557,991 


Sugar, “ - - - - - - - 4,411,782 4,469,699 6,509,151 
Total, nine articles, cwt., - 5,722,329 5,887,651 8,905,444 
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1845. 18246. 1847. 











ib - « «+ «+ = 3,016,301 1,939,665 9,764,333 
COa, 105. * : ‘ , 
Come wwe 88,166,992 95,099,814  35,769°744 5 
Tea ett 86,825,461 41,432,479 44,912'880 a 
Tobacco, “ ~ = = + = = 10,717,001 19,505,668 — 11,023,085 ae 














Total, four articles, lbs.,  - 82,725,695 97,976,626 101,470,045 


mwa 
mae. ee Cl 5.449.456 5.209.648 6,648,769 





These are nearly all articles of iuxury, when applied to a tamine-stricken 






country, and the increase down to the moment of most severe financial distress 

was marked and large. The grain and flour imported was as follow: 

. 47.913 451,193 3,240,588 SZ 
4,204,914 ‘ 






Jndian corn, qrs., - ° ‘ J 1: 
mom - << « «+ » AB see 


Total grain, - : - 1,169,446 2,349,339 7,445,502 
Indian meal, cwt., - - : : 102,932 1,335,464 
Flour, wn : - - 394,908 2.528.397 6,562,901 


Total flour, cwt., - . - 394,908 2,631,329 7,898,365 4 























The Indian corn and meal was mosily destined tor Ireland, but a large portion 
of the other grain was imported, not so much from the absolutely deficient yield, 
but through enhanced consumption by reason of railroad expenditure. In the 
period embraced in this table, viz: from January to October, the amount of rail- 
way calls was as follows: 

RAILWAY MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. ¥ 

British. Foreign. Total. 4 

Calls payable in January, - - - £4,457,.968 £1,662,000  £6,119,968 i 
ni February, - . - 1,454 581 80.000 1,534,881 1's 

2 March, - : - 3,083,697 502,000 3,585,697 

1s April, - - © - 4,313,439 40,000 4,353,439 

ip May, : - - - 2,965,344 514,000 3,479,344 

June, - - : : 2,454,756 1,550,000 4,004,756 
July, - - - 3,391,545  — 1,032,000 4,926,545 
August, : : - 2,222,839 62,000 2,284,839 fr 
September, - : 3,325,651 800,000 4,125,874 ‘a 
October, - - - 3,365,651 92,360 3,458,011 


Total, - - - - - £31,538.994 £6,334,360 £37,873,351 












par beam 
















From the above it will be seen that £6,334,360 belong to foreign railways, and 
are, therefore, only in part payable by English shareholders, leaving £31,538,994 : 
as the actual amount called for by English railways. aa 

This was rather more than £1,000,000 per week. The £6,334,360 of foreign , 
calls were not to any considerable extent payable in England, and none expended ‘i 
there. For November the calls fell to £2,000,000, and tor December still less. 
This process of railway expenditure, it must always be born in mind, is convert- La 
ing floating into fixed capital—taking capital from shops and manufactures and Fi 
buying foreign produce for the consumption of 500,000 persons employed in a 
railways. It is true that those persons would eat and drink if not working upon oe 
railways, but their labor would then produce an exchangable valne to pay for ; 
what of foreign produce they consume. The high wages which the competition 
compelled the lines to pay, enabled the laborers to indulge in tea and coffee, and a 
better food than ordinary. These were imported and paid for with money instead é 
of goods. The efféct of this was, that while more tea and coffee, and other edible ' 
produce was imported, there was less of the raw materials of manufacture: 4 
Those of the latter were as follows: 
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Ids45. 18465, 1S17 

nine... .«86 «\= -« «) 9 60,321 53 34 
Flax, rT » . * ° ° - 1,048,390 7i4 S61 732.034 
Cotton, “ - - - - - - 5,495,799 5,786,089 3.423 95) 
Total cwt., - 5 = © = + 6,623,514 6,191,271 4913 4.) 
a tiger files i a aipnaes 
Silk, raw, Ib., 4 . ‘ ‘ * 2,865,605 3,429,260 3.051.015 
os thrown, Se - ° ° - - 311,413 293.402 20) 715 


Wool, 57,308,477 51,058,209 43.348 3s. 


Total, ae : - . - - 60,485,495 51,780,871 46,600. 116 

So great has been the diminution in the import of those articles, the manufac. 
ture of which into goods for export, forms the basis of British industry. Tha; 
revulsion and distress should grow out of a perseverance in such a course, js by 
no means to be regarded as singular. It is to be considered now that the elemen: 
of this distress, viz: the railroad expenditure has ceased to a very great extent, 
and, therefore, that the operation of trade will change. There will be far les 
consumption of food, and, therefore, less import of it, while the reversion of Jabo: 
to manufacturing employments will revive the demand for raw materials {0 
the production of goods for export, in payment of producé. It is by this process, 
if at all, that the financial affairs in England will become restored to a sound 
footing. A great element in a revived prosperity is, doubtless, the low price of 
raw materials. Thus, New Orleans and Mobile cotton, on December 17, in Liy- 
erpool was, as compared with the same date of 1846, as follows: 
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This reduction of 33 1-3 per cent. in the raw material, at a time when stocks 
of goods are very low, enables spinners to buy the raw material at such advan- 
tage as to make the investment safe, and it was on this ground that the recent 
revival of activity in the manufacturing districts was based, rather than on an ac- 
tually improved demand for goods. On the continent of Europe the railway ex- 
penditure continues unchecked. The calls for the French lines for January and 
February amouted to 100,000,000 francs; say $20,000,000. Throughout Germany 
the activity was also great. These produce in a lesser degree, because operating 
on a larger population, an effect similar to the expenditures in Great Britain in 
an enhanced consumption of produce, thereby diminishing the supply that could 
be spared for British consumption. 

Under all these circumstances, it would seem that for the present year the 
exports of United States produce to England would be less in magnitude and 
profit than was the case last year. In the New York market, the decline in cot- 
ton has been as follows: 
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The fall in prices was rapid from September, by reason of the difficulty in 
negotiating bills and the growing money pressure in this market. The posture 
the market now holds out the prospect that as money becomes easy in the 
manufacturing districts of England, and the pressure continues here, cotton will 
») more freely forward at gradually improving rates, Last year the exporters of 
produce experienced great difficulty in the searcity of freights, and speculation 
ran very high. At this port they were as follows: 

RATES OF FREIGHT IN NEW YORK. 


Heavy 
Cotton, |b. Flour, lb. Tobacco,hhd. Goods,ton. Grain, bush 


$.4..3:4 Ss. $. $. 8. s.d. s.d 


January 6, 1847, 3-827-16 5 ad.3 50a60 54055 1.6a1.7 
February 6, 1847, 7-16a1-2 6.6a7.0 74a75 75as0 1.114@2.1 

“27. 1848, 3-4a7-8 8.929.0 87290 90a95 2302.6 
January 10, 1348, 0a1-S 1.9a2.0 25027 20a25 0.620 7 

These figures produce an erroneous fluctuation, which was produced as well 

py the lessened export as the increased supply of shipping. The large freights 
of last year stimulated inordinate activity in ship building, and the official 
reports give the following number and tonnage: 

VESSELS AND TONNAGE BUILT ANNUALLY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Sloops and 
Ships. Brigs. Schrs. Canal boats. Fteamers. Total. Total tons 
1843, . . Se 3t 138 172 79 482 63,617 
wa4, . . 47 Qu4 279 163 765 103537 
as. . « 7 322 342 163 1,048 146,018 
1846, . . 100 164 576 3535 925 1 420 182,202 
Ii, . - 1 163 636 392 198 1,598 243,732 


This increase of tonnage was large, 55.530 tons, and mostly in sea-going 
ships; hence the supply of freights. The construction of vessels produced a 
demand in all the materials of which they are composed. The inerease of 
50,000 tons shipping would require an increased supply of 1,200 tonshemp. The 
exporis of the United States for the year ending June, 1847, as compared with 
former years, were as follows: 


EXPORTS UNITED STATES. 

1844. 18.45. 1846. 1847, 
Products of the 
Sea, - - - = 3,350,501 4,507,124 3,453,398 3,468,032 
Forest, -‘- - 5,808,712 6,550,421 6,807,248 5,996,073 
Agriculture, - 79,935,410 75,409,860 78.827.511 129,108,317 
Manufactures, - 8.163.089 10,247,455 10,183,864 9,305,000 
Unennumerated, 1,600,090 1,269,338 1,379,566 1,108,984 
Other articles, - 854,427 1,315,578 1,490,303 1,999,276 








Total, - - - + - - 99,715,179 99,299,776 102,141,893 150,637,464 
This large exportation was, of course, added to the large freights carried by 
American vessels the means of casting the balance of trade largely in favor of 

the United States, and the imports and exports were as follows: 
EXPORTS. 


Domestic Foreign 
Goods Goods. Specie. Total. Goods. Rpecie. Total. 
1846, . . 101,718,042 7,865,206 3,481,417 113,488,576 117,914,065 3,777,732 121,691,797 
1847, . . 150,574,844 6,166,036 1,845,119 158,648,622 122,424,349 24,121,289 146,545,633 
Increase, . 48,856,802 ...s.c0. seoeesees 45,160,106 4,510,284 20,343,557 24,853,841 
DOCTORRO, .  ceccccccce BAOPOeNNs EPTUB FTG. cevcccccse soverssccs vegccocce 8000 c00egg 


The import and export of specie leaves a balance of $22,276,170 added to the 
money inthe country, This has been kept in unusual activity through the opera- 
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tions of the government, which has received during the year from al) qyares 
$45,667,826, and disbursed in the same time, $45,226,516. Of this disbursement ‘ 
amount equal to one half has gone through the mint into general circulation. |: 
not probable that by any meansso large an amount of specie will be again import 
this year, while the wants of the government for army expenditures wi!) 
considerable. Last year the amount negotiated was $22,000,000. of whict 
315,000,000 was bid for in April, and the aggregate bids amounted to $58.000 000 
Of this, a large amount was bid for on speculation by persons who had not t}y 
money to invest. This speculative spirit was, however, engendered by the ger. 
erally promising appearance of trade under the large influx of specie. This 
year, under more adverse circumstances, the government will require son 
$20,000,000 before August, and perhaps a much larger sum, inasmuch as that th, 
Treasury notes at the present price form the chief medium of payments into 1} 
Sustomhouse, and diminish the resources of the government to that extent. |; ;. 
to be hoped, however, that from the retvrning ease in the London money marke:. 
confidence may be restored in the credit of English merchants so far as to mak 
the bills drawn upon them against produce, available, a circumstance which 
would restore to the commerce of the Atlantic cities the capital which, under tha: 
diseredit, has remained in abeyance. If the government can negotiate its drafts 
freely in Mexico for specie, it may prevent sending specie thither; but if thos. 
drafis are taken by English agents and presented in New York for payment, a: 
the proceeds sent to England, the finances of the country are not relieved. © 
the other hand, if the exchanges are restored to their usual soundness, and th: 
Mexican drafts invested in sterling bills, instead of gold, the effect wil] be : 


meet the Mexican expenditure with balances due from England for produc: 

Up to this moment, however, there is no return of cenfidence in British credi: 
and at our latest dates the distrust of all but first class paper was as great as it a 
any time had been, and the future does not promise }ermanency to the flattering 
prospects of recovering from financial disorder thee. It may yet result that a 
suspension of the Bank and resort to inconvertibl: paper money be attempted 
before the struggle of the railroads for capital shall finally cease. 


MISCELLANIES. 
I.—BERMUDA, 


Most erroneous opinions exist in regard to the Bermudas. Many suppos 
them to be a small collection of low and almost barren rocks, from which sunken 
reefs push themselves for miles in all directions, requiring the most extraordinary 
caution to be used in approaching them; that the harbors are open roadsteads 
the soi] meagre and thin, and that the group was placed where it is, for no other 
purpose but to be a terror to mariners. : : 

It is true, that before the erection of the light-house, a vessel was occasionally 
stranded on the northern reefs; but such disasters must now be of rare occurence, 
and, in running for the islands, no more than ordinary care is required on the 
part of the navigator. So far from being cold and barren, there are few spots 
that can be made so productive, or so well reward the labor of the agriculturist. 
There are but few tropical productions unsuited to.the soil and climate, and all 
of the grains and many of the fruits of the north can be cultivated with success. 
It is not unusal to see most of the tropical fruits, with tobacco, coffee, cotton, 
indigo, oats, Indian corn, vegetables, and a variety of rare medicinal plants, all 
flourishing in the same enclosure. The orange and grape thrive admirably ; and 
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were the cedar cherished less, (for it is now allowed to lumber the most fertile 
nortions of the country,) and proper attention bestowed upoa fruit, Bermuda could 
he made one magnificent fruit garden. 

" The climate is changeable, but subject to no great extremes of heat and c 
in Decembor, January, February, and a part of March, the winds prevail trom 
:he west and north, and often blow with great force, accompanied with violent 
storms of rain. There are many days in those months when the air is cold, damp, 
and disagreeable, but at no season is there any appearance of frost. In March 
‘he air becomes mild, with frequent showers and breezes from the south. In 
June it is sultry and oppressive; but the mercury rarely rises much above 86 de- 
crees. Long droughts at this season are common, with an occasional deluge of 
rain. In September the weather again becomes mild and agreeable. 

Snakes and venomous reptiles, that usually swarm in tropical countries, are 
unknown here. Occasionally a centipede or a harmless lizard is seen, but cock- 
roaches, ants, and mosquitoes are sufficiently numerous. There are but tew 
pirds; beside the gull, only five that are common—the red bird, ground dove, 
plack bird, blue bird, and a sparrow, named, from its peculiar note, ** Chick o’ the 
Village.” Occasionally a crow is seen on some remote island, and, atier a hard 
wind, the eave and chimney swallow appear for a day or two. During the au- 
tumn storms, large number of plover stop here to rest themselves; but they are 
hunted with such tenacity, that they soon leave tor regions where ae and 


1 


lead are less plenty. A great variety and abundance of delicious fish are every 
dav exhibited in the markets, and the turtle is common. 

The soft, white stone peculiar to the country, which may be quarried from 
almost any place, is universally used for building. This stone, resembling hard 
mortar, seems to be easily cut with a common saw. A variety of limesione 
rock, very close and compact, and sometimes variegated, is also found, which is 
capable of a high polish. In the numerous caverns along the seaboard are found 
colored stalagmitic and stalagtitic concretions, which are worked into various 
ornamental articles called hard-water. 

There are numerous springs on the islands, bui rain-water is generally used. 
Almost every dwelling has its stone walk. Often, in the country, the side of a 
hill is paved with stone slabs, plastered and whitewashed; and from the slides, 
resembling banks of snow, the water runs into tanks at the foot of the hill. 

There are nearly 400 islands in the group, containing about 13,000 square 
acres. Few of them, however, are important in size, the larger number being 
mere rocks, coverred with a thin soil, producing only stunted cedars. The island 
of St. George, about 4 miles in length, lies at the northeast end of the range. 
Fort Catharine, at the northeast point of this island, is in lat. 32 deg. 24 min. 47 
sec., long. 64 des. 37 min. 49 sec. On the south side of St. George is the town 
and harbor of thatname. This harbor is of easy access, completely land-locked, 
and vessels of 15 feet draugh can enter in safety, Its proximity to the sea, and 
being at the same time deep, capacious, and secure, renders it the usual place 
of resort for disabled vessels. For some time a miner has been engaged in re- 
moving several reefs at the entrance by submarine blasting, where the passage 
was not so deep and direct as desired; and an additional appropriation having 
lately been made for this work, the desired improvements will probably, before 
another winter, be fully completed. ‘There are substantial stone wharves in this 
town, commodious warehouses, and upon five wharves are kept every conve- 
nience required tor heaving out and repairing ships. St. George is a garrison 
town, andthe island is very strongly occupied. The government works and for- 
tifications are all of the first order, extensive, commodious, and substantially 
built. South of St. George is St. David's Island, being 3 miles in length, its 
eastern point forming the prominency called St. David’s Head. Somerset, about 
3, and Ireland Island, about 2 miles in length, lie at the west and northwest of the 
main land. Ireland forms the extreme northern point of the western coast, and 
is the naval depot for the station. An extensive breakwater has been constructed 
there; and for a considerable period the labor of a large convict establishment 
has been employed in, strengthening that important station. Bermuda, or the 
main land, extends from east to west about 22 miles, nowhere exceeding three 
miles in width, and in general not more than one. Hamilton, the seat of govern- 
ment and principal port of entry, is situated at the center of Bermuda, on an in- 
let, which affords a safe and convenientharbor. This harbor is not so accessible, 
neither can vessels go in there with the some draught of water as into St. George's. 
Hamilton and St. George have each a population of about 1,400. 
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The appearance of the country is a continued succession of steep elevations 
from 50 to 200 feet in height, with small valleys at their bases, where the soj) ; 
deep and fertile. The hills are fertile and covered with low cedars. In the y2) 
leys they grow large, aad some cf the bottoms are almost darkened by tho.» 
trees. The cedar is a favorite wood for ship building. It is fine grained. yer: 
heavy, and almost indestructible. For durability and sailing qualities, there ayo 
no vessels that excel those built in Bermuda. The roads are excellent; and th» 
houses are so thickly scattered over the country, as to give the whole island the 
appearance of a continuous village—being built of stone, generally kept perfectly 
white, and so surrounded with shrubbery and flowers, that they have a neat ani 
very inviting appearance. The scenery is beautiful; and the land is so narrow 
that a succession of delightful sea-views is presented to the traveller. 

There are about 1,800 soldiers stationed on the islands. At Ireland there are 
three convict hulks, and one at St. George’s. The convicts number from twelye 
to fifteen hundred, and are employed on the fortifications. 

Bermuda is divided into nine parishes; and in 1843 the population was a itr); 
less than 10,000— about 445 to the square mile. There are 21 churches and 
chapels—nearly one for every mile; 1 semi-weekly and 2 weekly newspapers; 
about 20 public or free schools, and as many private ones. In 1841 there were 207 
births, 57 marriages, and 161 deaths. The number of deaths from all causes js 
estimated at 1 4-5 per cent. annually. The imports in 1846 amounted + 
$672,072 70; number of vessels that entered in 1846 was 194; and the number 
belonging to the colony in that year was 53 —3,551 tons, 314 men. Most of the 
provisions issued to the troops are from England. The inhabitants obtain theirs 
trom the United States. About 80 oxen and as many sheep are a supply for the 
troops and convicts for six weeks. These animals generally come trom New 
York, and are kept in stalls till slaughtered. 


Staple productions in 1846. 


Arrow root - $19,755 94 
Cedar boats - . - 523 20 
Cedar timber - - 1,005 60 
Onions, 397,646 pounds - 7,859 68 
Palmetto plait - mm 157 4 
Potatoes, 10,536 bushels - 8.856 96 
Whale oil, 869 gallons 623 48 


$38,782 30 


Bermuda is completely enclosed by reefs from the southwest round to the north 
and northeast. At the northeast, the reefs are about five miles from the land; at 
the north, about ten; at the northwest and west, about seven; and at the south- 
west, about six miles. North rock, in latitude 32 deg. 30 min. 12 sec. longitude 
64 deg. 46 min. 42 sec., is situated at the outer edge of the reef, and is about 20 
feet above high-water. 


1l,—-CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN BUSINESS, 


MERCANTILE success, we all know, depends very much upon a sagacious calcv- 
lation of the probabilities of the future. The young merchant looks to the 
future for that competence which is the object of his labors; and his hope is 
realized in proportion as he is skilful in anticipating the phases and wants of that 
future. The sagacious merchant infers, from certain appearances of the present, 
that such and such will be the condition and wants of the coming season, and he 
prepares himself to meet that condition and those wants, and prosperity is the 
reward of his foresight jand care. He judges from information which he has 
carefully collected, and from appearances which he has watchfully noted, that a 
certain crop will be short, or a particular description of goods scarce; he esti- 
mates the demand and the prices which a short supply will occasion; he takes 
care, in good season, to obtain the control of as muck of | the article to be supplied 
as he can dispose of, and, this done, he can cooly count his gains, weeks or months 
before they are realized, with as much confidence as if they were already in his 


hands. 
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The two principal conditions of success in mercantile calculations appear to 
ne, a sound and well informed judgement, and a regulated and reasonable desire 
of gain. The inordinate, grasping anxiety of wealth, which characterizes man 
men, is, in a large proportion of cases, a passion fatal to their success. It blinds 
the judgement, and misleads it into visionary schemes and ruinous speculations, 
and an ample experience shows that men of the coolest, most deliberate habits, 
when they have once yielded to the passion fer wealth, are no longer capable of 
reasoning wisely. Of the other qualifications—namely, correct information, as 
a condition of mercantile success—it seems hardly necessary tospeak. ‘“ Knowl- 
edge is power,” says the great master of English philosophy. Nor less in mer- 
cantile Fite than elsewhere is this maxim true. The language of every merchant 
should be, “Give us light;” increase and multiply the means of information. 
What is capital, energy, enterprise, sagacity, without accurate knowledge, ex- 
tensive information ? n ignorant merchant may happen to succeed, even in 
this day, but every one must see that it is a most improbable peradventure. 

There is no one subject in which the whole mercantile community have deeper 
interest than that of the vast medern increase of the facilities for diffusing and 
obtaining full and correct information on every thing pertaining to trade, so that 
all may enjoy its advantages; and no "yx need hope to compete successfully 
with his neighbor, who shuts himself out ffom a participation in these facilities. 
The time has come when it is no longer in the power of the few to monopolize ; 
and every day tends more and more to equalize the condition and advantages of 
business men, and to throw wide open to all the door to wealth, respectability, 
influence and honor. Nor is there any necessity for the frequent failures in 
mercantile life which have distinguished the past. The young merchant who 
commences on the broad and sound moral basis of integrity and nice mercantile 
honor, and who conducts his business with intelligence and judgment, and with- 
out undue eagerness and haste to be rich, will generally meet with success, as 
he will certainly deserve it. It is true this is a day of ardent competition; but 
it is not less true, that it is a day when manly, honerable enterprise buckless on 
its armor under auspices the most cheering and hopes the most encouraging. 
N. Y. Mercantile Times. 


Il], ~MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS, 


We have, on frequent occasions, referred to these important unions of those 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, Their influence upon the community has 
already been marked ; and when they become universal, we shall expect a liberal 
and enlightened body of American merchants. Why should mercantile educa- 
tion have ever been neglected? Can learning be misplaced here, or is not its 
absence a burning reproach ? 

Within a short time, we have received, with gratification, reports of the Boston 
and Charleston Associations, which show increasing prosperity. To us, who are 
so solicitous for commercial education to be introduced into our colleges and uni- 
versities, these indications cannot but be hailed with pleasure. We make the 
following extracts from the report of the Charleston Society : 

Officers—A. O. Anprews, President. P. J. Barsort, Vice President. 


We are gratified to be enabled te annonnce an increase of one hundred and thirty members, 
Sull no iaconsiderable number of our commercial names remain unconnected with us. Sha!! 
this continue so? Is there an intelligeat merchant in Charleston, who feels an interest in the pro- 
motion of her commercial importance, who recognises the value, nay the absolute necessity, of 
sending forth her young men, thoroughly furnished, to take their posts, and successfully to Bear 
their parts in the honorable struggle which our city is waging, who will refuse or neglect to give 
to our Association his name, his countenance, and a small annual pecuniary contribution ? e 
cannot believe so ; and should not cease our exertions until every business man, who avows any 

vmpathy with the commercial fortunes of Charleston, is registered upon our roll. 


The Board recommend a Chair of Commerce to be connected with the Asso - 
ciation, a proposition which, in a somewhat different form, we have long advo- 


cated, as will be noticed in the preceding numbers of this Review. 
voL. v.—14. 
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The State of Louisiana will have the credit of taking the lead in this mo, 
ment and of originating the idea; for it isnow understood we are to have a cu y; 
or COMMERCE in the new University at New Orleans. There is not another. 
strictly, that we know of in the world, though the European mail of to-day jy, 
forms us that the Government of the States forming the Zoll Verein, inten 
establishing @ COMMERCIAL UNIVERSITY at which youug men destined to becom, 
merchants, manufacturers or commercial lawyers may receive their complet 
education. 

The following extract upon commercial character is worthy to be treasured 

‘The profession of the merchant calis for the exercise of no Jimited faculties—no mean acquire 
ments—no stinted and circumscribed mind; pay, his transactions not unfrequently demand 4 
judgment, sound, discriminating, comprehensive, well-balanced, and ent disciplined—a sagac 
ity keen and quick, and a compass of knowledge embracing the wants, habits, resources, pro- 
ducts and institutions of civilization itself. Nor does his country fail to recognize, in th, 
accomplished merchant, the possession of qualifications peculiarly fitting him fer her highest 
service. We see his counsel eagerly sought in the eabinet of the statesman, and his nam: 
honorably enrolled among the ministers of Government. Our own Republic is full of honorab\: 
examples. If we turn our eyes to that great mother empire of modern commerce—Great #ritain 
—what is the position of the man of commerce anid bis inffuence there?’ But a short tin 
since and we beheld one of her merchants bearing the high embassy of hia Sovereign to ou: 
shores, charged with the negociation of a question of vast magnitude, great delicacy and per 
plexing intricacy. Successfully executing his mission, he has returned, and commerce claims 
for her distinguished son the enviable reward Sf having satisfactorily and peaceably adjuste 
what had, fur more than a@ quarter of a century, batiled the skill and defied the wisdom ot 
astute diplomatists, and well nigh eundered the peaceful relations of two great territories 
While in the astounding overthrow of a system heretofore regarded as interwoven with the very 
texture of British policy, commerce is even now exulting in her rich trophies, and wreathes 
the name of Richard Cobden with a garland fragrant trom the sweetened labors and added 
comforts of toiling millions. One of the districts of England, sharing most largely in her aris 
tocratic icfluences, is at this moment represented in. the imperial Parliament by an America: 
merchant. And has Charleston no sympathy in these onward movements? At a time like 
this, when she is putting forth al! her energies not to be outstripped in the race of honorable 
competition with her sister cities—when she is endeavoring to multiply and develope all he: 
industrial and commercial resources—and to render herself a concentrating point, towards whic! 
trade and enterprise shall be attracted—shall sux be indifferent to the tone—the character- 
and the training of the young men who must hereatier take their posts as her commercia 
representatives? The dictates of eulightened interest and lofty patriotism alike forbid it! 


BOSTON MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION, 


Warren Sawyer, President; Tuomas H. Lorn, Vice President: Joun Sretsox 
Corresponding Secretary; Joun H. Auuen, Recorder; James Otis, Tyeasurer 


Tue following donations have been made to the society, which evince the spiri: 
of Boston. One Thousand Dollars each for the following: Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, Amos Lawrence, Esq., Wm. Stingis, Esq., John Bryant, Esq,, John Plush- 
ing, Esq., Wm. Appleton, Hon. Nathan Appleton, Samuel Appleton; John 
Welles $500, F. C. Lowell $200; for each of the following $100: John A. Low- 
ell, J. A. Edmunds, D. C. Bacon, Horace Gray. 

MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE—COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 

The following paragraph from the Report of the “Charleston Association 
refers in flattering terms to Freeman Henrt, Esq., of the “‘ Merchant’s Magazine.” 
and ourself. So far as we are concerned, we thank the Association with all ow: 
heart for its kindness. We have been connected with many of its members in 
the happiest hours of life—at school, at college, and in the social circle. 
We look back to those times with lingering regret, and the associations of home 
which come crowding upon us are many and powerful. God bless our old city 
and our old friends. They are still foremost in our heart and affections! 


“In exercise of the power given them by the Constitution, the Board have 
unanimously elected, as honorary members, Freeman Hunt, Esq., and J. D. B 
DeBow, Esq. These gentlemen are entitled to wide and honorable distinction 
The former in originating the “ Merchant's Magazine.” the first successfu) at- 
tempt of its kind in the United States, sustained and conducted as it has been by 
marked ability; and the latter, a native of our own city, in the laudable spirit 
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which prompted the establishment of the “ Commercial Review of the South and 
West,” and the masterly pen which he has wielded in elucidation of the com- 
mercial interests of the South, have richly earned our most grateful acknowledz- ie 
ments; and we trust that this testimonial from our infant institution, the oniy i 
one we can give them, may not prove unwelcome. ” 
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The Louisiana Magistrate and Parish Officers Guide, 1342.— We are indebted 
to B. M. Norman tor a copy of this very appropos work, by Judge Olcott and 
Mr. Spofford. It contains copious forms and instructions for Justices of the 
Peace, Administrators, Executors, Clerks, Sheriff's, Constables, Coroners and 
business men generally. There is much useful information coritained in it, 
though the subjects treated upon are not elaborated enough for the practical At- 
torney; believing, as we do, that a littie law is a dangerous thing; yet the torms 




















for subordinate officers of justice, &c., supply a vacuum long felt by all interested 2 
in the legal profession; and considering the very distracted state of our statutes @ 
as they now exist, the volume will be found of great utility. The work was i 
published by the authors, and is in the hands of our neighbor, B. M. Norman, * 
tor sale. We trust it will be extensively circulated throughout the State. and ' 
ainply remunerate the enterprising gentlemen connected with it. We are always 4 
delighted to see a Louisiana Book. 
Professor R. S. MeCulloh’s Report to Congress on Sugar.— We have received 
the second part of this able work through the kindness of our friend, Senator be 
Johnson. It is a volume of 300 pages of valuable matter. We design a review 
of it at an early day, and shall put our readers in possession of its facts. 7 





A narrative of an exploratory visit to the Consular Cities of China and the Islands 
of Hong Kong and Chusan, by the Rey. Geo. Smiru. New York: Harper & 
Broruers, Publishers, 82 Cliff street. : 
We are much pleased by the accurate information as to the social condition ot ¥ 

the people of the Celestial Empire. Nothing can be more interesting than t : 
examine the results of a civilization that may be, for aught that can be safely 4 
conjectured, as old as the age of the flood itself. In glancing over the contents ot 4] 
this, the second part of the work —unfortunately the first part has not come to \ 
hand—-among the illustrations, a crowd of Chinese Gamblers are moving their : 
respective piles in a manner worthy of more Western climes. On the cover is 
seen that famous “Junk.” If any have not, we urge them to buy this book, and 
learn something about the land of tea-drinking and opium-smoking. 
















Simmonds’ Colonial Magazine, January 1848: London.— We have on many 
occasions referred to this most invaluable publication, conducted by our friend : 
P. L. Simmonds, Esq. It has been published regularly every month for the last 
four or five years, and is already a library of colonial information, invaluable to { 
every seeker after truth. The able papers which appear upon colonial sugar, - 
cotton, rum, etc., give it value with us. So extraordinary is the empire of Eng- ; 
land, that the study of her colonies and provinces carries us into every quarter : 
of the globe, and we must become familiar with every part. 

We should be pleased to exhibit the Colonial Magazine to any persons who ‘ | 
may call upon us with a view of securing so important a work, and we are as- } 
sured that the expenditure will be amply repaid. - 

The following are some ot the leading articles of the back volumes: Cuba, 
British Guinea, New Brunswick, Australia; Sandwich Islands, Antiqua, Van 
Dieman’s Land, Bengal, Singapore, Malacca, Canada, Jamaica, Ceylon, Hin- 
dostan, India, Barbadoes, ag of Good Hope, New Sowh Wales, Algeria, 

i 




















China, Malta, Java, Porto Rico, Trinidad, Madras, Demarara, Canadian a. 
Lakes, Havana, Manilla, Railroads in India, etc., ete. , 





Hunt's Merchant's Magazine, January 1848,—The January number of our 
New York cotemporary is now on our table. It contains, as usual, a large 
amount of valuable statistical matter, diversified with articles of interest. A 
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very interesting speculation on the Seat of Government of the United State 
at the head of the list. It shows commendable research on a subject pe pene i 
practical importance, for the capital is generally the political, social, and literary 
center of a country. A gentleman by the name of Godek Gardwell. in nye — 
munication to the editor, published under the title of “Labor and other ca om 
the rights of each anes 4 and the wrongs of both eradicated,” proposes to o% 
lish a book under the same tltle, by which he will “show the true and only p aa 
by which producers have been and are deprived of their just and natural reward 
and point out a practicable remedy for the removal of the evils.” This js. atti 
ising much, but knowing that our contemporary, in other respects & one 
practical and useful man, belongs to the new sect of benevolents, we fear that } ~ 
sympathies may have induced him to publish the communication of his Sateen. 
pondent, and therefore doubt the fulfilment of the promise, although endorsed by 
the editor of the Merchant’s Magazine. There is a fine mercantile portrait “ 
this number. or 


The Western Boatman, a monthly periodical devoted to Steamboat Navigation } 
D. Empree. iar 
We have glanced hastily over this work, but that glance was sufficient to 

satisfy us of the great practical importance of it. The leading article pote 

‘‘The Rules to Govern Pilots on the Western Waters,” evidences aie 

pen, a clear head and an intimate acquaintance with the details of the suhieet 

which should command for it an attentive perusal and extended circulation. [f by 
the adoption of these rules, a single life is preserved, we may well consider that ; 
great object will have been achieved. ith how much greater force then mus: 
we be impressed with the importance of such regulations as are here suggested 
when we reflect on the immense number of lives that are yearly lost by steam: 
boat collisions, without at all regarding in the estimate the immense destruction 
of property. The law is impotent to restore life. What we require is a preven- 
tative; and we believe that by the adoption of these rules and their faithfy| 

observance the evil may be in a great measure, if not entirely arrested. . 
We concur in the recommendations for “The Organization of Societes.” as 

enforced in an article under this head, and heartily commend the work to a) 

interested in Western steamboat navigation. 


Bankers’ Magazine. J. Smitn Homans, Baltimore, January, 1848.—Our 
friend has, in a short period, produced the best work relating to Finance and 
Banking in the Union. It should be sustained by every merchant or practical 
citizen. We know of nothing like it anywhere. His present number contains a 
list of every bank in the Union, with full particulars of their organization, cap- 
ital,etc. We were pleased to discover in our travels at the North last summer, 
how high this publication stood; and regret that it is not more patronised among 
us here. The editor deserves all success. The National Intelligencer of April 
14, 1847, says: “No president, cashier or teller of 2 bank should be without it.’ 
We welcome the publication to our table. Tble of contents :—“ National Fi- 
nances;” “Legal Miscellany;” “ Bank Statistics ;” ‘‘Gold Mines of Russia ;” 
« Bankruptcy of John Bull;” “Bank of England;” “ Money Market;” ete. 


Charleston Medical Journal, Vol. IIT, No.1. Burcess, James & Paxton.—This 
valuable journal has been long enough before the public to acquire the highest 
fame. The editors, Drs. Gaillard and De Saussure, occupy prominent positions 
in the profession. Among the contributions in the number before us is one from 
our able friend and neighbor Dr. Nott, of Mobile, on the Yellow Fever in that city. 


The Farmers’ Library and Monthly Journal of Agriculture, January, 1848. New 

York: Gree.y & McEtraru. 

No farmer can truly lay claim to that honorable name, who does not join know!- 
edge of principles to the brute labor of the hands. Within fifty years chemistry 
and geology have risen to be the handmaids of agriculture, while within the 
same, nay even less, statistical and economic science have raised the torch to 
guide the free sails of commerce. As the discoveries of the laboratory and the 
closet are reduced to successful practice, it becomes proper to disseminate among 
practical men thier results. This is done with signal ability by the present work ; 
whose veteran editor has devoted himself to the service of agriculture. 





